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MORE FACTS (CERTIFIED) ABOUT 


LAPP INSULATORS 


Recently 


the Nielsen Engineers, of Chicago, surveyed the 


220-kv. lines of the Southern California Edison Company. 
Among the resulting authorized statements are these: 


Of the 114,246 Lapp Insulators in- 
stalled, “30,933 are 10-inch High 
Strength Standard Type suspension 
units used exclusively on dead-ends. 
In service over 8 years, and tested 
several times during that period, 
none of these insulators has re- 
quired replacement. 


“Selection of Lapp Fog-Type units 
was based on extensive arc-over tests. 
Comparison involved Lapp and 12 
other kinds under difficult salt spray 
and fog conditions. Lapp Insulators 
were found to afford desired surface 
resistance in strings of 11; others 


required 13 and 17 units per string. 


“First section of new 220-ky. line 
has been in service two years with- 
out arc-over. Insulators were cleaned 
for the first time after one year, and 
are expected to go two years before 
next cleaning.” 


This Nielsen survey, mark you, is 
not a list of claims i> an interested 
manufacturer; it is a report of find- 
ings by independent technical inves- 
tigators, attested by a high official of 
the surveyed company. There are 
more facts in the entire survey than 
we can print here. 


You may have a complete copy gratis (6 pages, illustrated), 
if you'll write before our supply is exhausted. 
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ALIFORNIA’S Legislature will consider a 
bill prohibiting merchandising by utilities. 
The measure was proposed by coal dealers who 
would stave off inroads of natural gas house 
heating. Hardware dealers also have indorsed 


the measure. Introduction of similar legislation ij { M zi 
is proposed in Oregon. (See page 153.) © \om 





yo state legislatures are considering 


many measures affecting power companies ARING convention and tradition, an Oak- 
. . c c oO. 
s i ; ; ‘ architect <¢ i 2 he i 
lax revisions are proposed in practically every land architect allowed light free ane - 
legislature. California, Oregon, and Washing the decoration of a ballroom and the result is a 
— 7 - ’ 8 = P . . : . . . 
a esene - . . as ve € s y, 
ton would tax municipal utilities. Oregon pro- an in architecture — well as in lighting 
id . -oloré s y vistas, yo - 
poses a one-man regulatory commission, optional The eee ee vistas, not only of inde 
home rule of utilities, and various measures to scribable color blendings and pattern making, 
7 ™ - . ee . . 90 
facilitate municipal utility operation. California but also of interior decoration. (See page 136.) 
would prohibit utilities from engaging in politi- 
cal activities. Colorado seeks to pass a “district v 


power bill.” 


66 NCLE TOM’S CABIN,” playing in one- 

U night stands throughout the North, pro- 
foundly influenced the public attitude towards 
slavery. <A utility company makes use of the 
same medium to weld its large, scattered organi- 
zation and its dealers into a selling force, to 
co-ordinate them on objectives and policy, and to 
bring them the cheer that their own large in- 
dustry is forging onward despite depressions. 
(See page 144.) 


ATER shortage in Colorado has increased 

dependence on that state’s steam plants. 
Public Service Company’s Clare N. Stannard says 
steam stations must be the source of electricity 
in that state. (See page 153.) 


v 
v 

eo LONG private utilities have allowed 

slanderous charges to go unanswered, rely- bees stalked through the discussions of 
ing on the good sense of the public to discredit the commercial men at the P.C.E.A. con- 
them, thinks Mr. Mullendore, as he makes a clave, entering every committee session. There 
sharp counter attack on the industry’s “political are many ideas, but so far no practical solutions. 
saboteurs.” (See page 118.) Adequacy still has to be sold. (See page 155.) 
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Editorial 





A Platform for 
American Business 


HAT effect will the depression of 1930 

WV have upon American business and in- 

dustry? Has public confidence been shaken 
irreparably in the philosophy of individual enter- 
prise and co-operative effort on which our achieve- 
ment is based? Will business and industry be able 
to correct the weak spots in the economic structure 
that were uncovered during the last fifteen months? 
What preventive measures must business and in- 
dustry adopt? 

Answers to these questions and many others con- 
fronting the business and industrial world today 
will be found, ELECTRICAL WEST believes, in the 
“Platform of Policies for American Business” 
which is published as a supplement to this issue and 
which is being presented simultaneously in all 
McGraw-Hill publications. The editors look upon 
this platform not as a universal cure-all but as a 
foundation upon which individual concerns may 
build for the future. A brief perusal of the plat- 
form will show where it and its accompanying check 
sheet of practical and proven suggestions apply to 
the electrical industry. Only one recommendation 
need be cited here to prove this point. Concerning 
government and business the platform states: 

“The essential function of government is to keep 
clear the field of economic activity for private busi- 
ness initiative and to assure a basis of fair and 
equal competition. It should refrain from compet- 
ing with any kind of business itself. It should 
facilitate and encourage the development of neces- 
sary controls upon business through self-govern- 
ment. It should safeguard the economic stability 
of the country by maintaining stability in its own 
fiscal and international policies. It should reduce 
to the minimum the number of laws affecting 
business.” 

ELECTRICAL WEST commends this platform to the 
serious consideration and study of every man in 
the electrical industry. Ours is a fundamental in- 
dustry whose future growth and prosperity are 
linked integrally with the growth and prosperity of 
every other industry and of the American people 
as a whole. Ours is an industry that is noted for 
its initiative and leadership. Let the electrical 
industry take the lead in adopting and promoting 
the policies set forth in this platform. 





Light Gets 
Its Chance 


OT OFTEN is light given full sway in 
N architecture. What the drama has known 

for so long, namely that light, unaided by - 
any other means, can paint scenes, create atmos- 
phere, and change environment, architecture has 
been slow to learn. Perhaps the architect has been 
loathe to renounce the forms that he has been 
taught to revere, that custom has established, and 
experience proved to be satisfactory. Perhaps he 
resists the entrance of the engineer into the decora- 
tive scheme of a building. 

Yet because the engineer, in this age of elec- 
tricity, has brought mobility, variety, and versa- 
tility into decoration, he has enriched architecture 
more than any other contributor to this art in 
centuries. The circumscribing, and very often 
almost nullifying of this decorative medium, light, 
by the indiscreet use of paint, tinsel and plaster 
decoration, chosen entirely without regard for the 
effect of the source and color of light which will 
play upon it, is one of the commonest of architec- 
tural mistakes. 

In the introduction of the colorama technique to 
decoration, begun in Oakland in the recently com- 
pleted ballroom there that uses only light for 
decoration, there is some promise that light will 
come into its own. When it is considered that the 
electrical engineer, the illuminating engineer, the 
manufacturer, and the installer of the equipment, 
combine to make possible a pianoforte for the full 
chromatic play of color, it is only just that the 
architect should provide a sympathetic medium 
upon which to project and reflect such a scale. 





A Warning 
Against Racketeering 


O NO less an authority than the president 

of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers is the industry indebted for an 
unequivocal delineation of the engineer’s duty to 
himself and the public. Deploring the political sys- 
tem whereby meager and frequently biased informa- 
tion is the authority on which the public under- 
takes the construction of large municipal projects, 
W. S. Lee, addressing the winter convention of the 
Institute, stated that “the engineer is the one 
person qualified to know the vital facts underlying 
any great project and to interpret their true sig- 
nificance. Upon him, therefore, rests the responsi- 
bility of enlightening the general lay public as to 
the difference between engineering facts and 
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political 
monies are involved.” 


expediency, particularly where public 

Opinions of two of the most prominent public 
men, Ex-president Coolidge and President Hoover, 
substantiated by figures on that great political 
failure, Muscle Shoals, were quoted as a warning 
against the large losses which can confidently be 
predicted for municipal projects too often under- 
taken with inadequate or unsound engineering 
recommendations. Because public opinion is molded 
by partial and often erroneous information, the 
voters can be induced to authorize developments 
which place the government in direct competition 
with its citizens and which are disastrous to the 
interest of both parties. In no uncertain terms this 
situation was branded as highly dangerous and one 
which challenged the best ability and professional 
ethics of every engineer, making it “the duty of 
each to assist the public to a fair and correct under- 
standing of its engineering needs, and to discourage 
the appearance of unfair, untrue, or exaggerated 
statements on engineering subjects in legislation, 
the press, or elsewhere—especially if those state- 
ments may lead or be made for the purpose of 
inducing the public to participate in unworthy or 
unsound enterprises.” 

Politics should never engineer a municipal de- 
velopment. The high standard of the engineering 
profession is jeopardized when the public’s money 
and resources are exploited in infeasible projects 
for momentary political gain. To subordinate 
engineering ethics to political expediency is to place 
engineering in the category of racketeering. 





Ambassadors of 
Public Relations 


ASED on the assumption that some of the 
B difficulties now facing the utility industry 
have been nourished in the public belief that 

rates are too high and electricity costs too much, 
ELECTRICAL WEST presented editorially in January 
a suggestion that power company commercial de- 
partments offer a point of attack on the public 
relations problem. Comes now the 1931 develop- 
ment program of the Pacific Power & Light Com- 
pany, described elsewhere in this issue, in which 
the concept of the commercial department’s respon- 
sibility in this respect is given emphatic expression. 
Bringing out graphically that the aggressive de- 
velopment program of the company in recent years 
has been accompanied, as a direct result, by a steady 
downward trend in kilowatt-hour costs to the cus- 
tomer, the outline of the 1931 program stresses 
again and again that the prime objective is greater 
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service at a continually lowering cost. As the sales- 
men contact their prospects during the coming 
year and continuously drive home to them the 
fact that the more service they use the less it will 
cost, and that the added cost will be far less than 
the benefit derived, is it not reasonable to hope that 
more and more people will gradually become con- 
scious that electricity is in fact cheap, and there- 
fore refuse to believe those who preach the opposite? 

What is apparently needed is a thorough under- 
standing on the part of executives and sales man- 
agers that these things are true and then a legiti- 
mate use of these facts in the every-day promotional 
work of the commercial department. 





Let Us Seek 
This Goal 


NCE upon a time there was a Man with a 
() ee Idea. He wanted to start a Power 

Company but he had no Money. He told 
some Friends about his Idea and they loaned him 
lots of Money at very low interest Rates. He did 
not have to bother with any Bankers. The Man 
built a Power House and offered Electric Service 
to everyone. He was snowed under with Appli- 
cations for his Service. No Selling was necessary. 
People even came to the Office promptly and paid 
their Bills. Everyone said Electricity was very, 
very Cheap. 

Electrical Contractors and Dealers loaded up their 
Wagons with Electric Ranges, Water Heaters, 
Pumping Plants, and Refrigerators, and went out 
and sold them to People who were using only Elec- 
tric Lights. Industries discarded their Steam and 
Gas Engines and came to buy Electric Motors. The 
Politicians urged the Man to develop all the Water 
Rights on Government Land as they saw he was 
performing a great Public Service. 

Fertile Land and Electric 
Farmers rich. They bought and 
Radios from the Merchants. These in turn became 
rich and bought new all-electric Homes and put 
bright Lights in their Store Windows. The 
Butchers all threw out their Ice Boxes and put in 
Electric Refrigerators. The Bakers discarded oil- 
fired Ovens and installed Electric Ovens—and the 
Candlestick Makers, who were still making Candles 
for Kiddies’ Birthday Cakes, melted their Wax with 
Electric Heat. Even the Power Company Employees 
began using Electricity for all manner of Purposes 
in their own Homes and were so well pleased they 
told all their Friends about it. 

Now, Little Boy, run along to Bed, and tomorrow 
night we will tell you another Fairy Story. 


Pumps made the 
Automobiles 
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Political 
Sabotage 


Vice-President, 


HE subject which I propose 

f to discuss is one which re- 

quires plain speaking. We 
of the electric light and power 
industry have too long refrained 
from plain speech upon this sub- 
ject. During a period of years 
we have been maligned and lied 
about by a group of destructive 
agitators whom we could not 
take seriously because we be- 
lieved their charges were so out- 
rageously unfair and false that 
the public would ignore them. In 
a considerable measure we were 
wrong in this assumption. We 
overlooked the effect of constant 
repetition and the mass inclina- 
tion first to enjoy, then to repeat, 
and finally to believe sesational 
stories and charges reflecting 
upon the honesty of outstanding 
institutions. 

At the outset I wish to make 
clear that the indictment which 
I bring is not against those who, 
from an honest belief in public 
ownership and socialistic experi- 
ments, by honest discussion at- 
tempt to persuade the public to 
accept their theories. That is 
their right as American citi- 
zens. Neither am I indicting 
those who find imperfections in 
industrial practices and organization and honestly criti- 
cise them. The honest and constructive critic is a most 
useful citizen. 

My remarks are directed at those who deal in malicious 
falsehoods with the deliberate aim of destroying; who 
employ unclean and venemous tactics from hidden and 
selfish motives. 

The indictment which I seek is for an offense against 
both property rights and human rights. The offense is 
one which I have labeled “political sabotage.” My defini- 
tion of “political sabotage” is: “The malicious destruc- 
tion of property under the guise of political activity in 
the ‘public interest’.”’ Sabotage proper is defined as “the 
malicious destruction of property by workmen under 
cover of employment and under the pretense that the de- 
struction occurred through accident or inadvertence.” 

Political sabotage is likewise committed under pretense 
of performance of duty, and when the destruction is de- 
tected, the culprit appeals to the purity and innocence 
of his motive. This motive is always emphasized as a 
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ALIGNED and lied 
about by professional 
slanderers, it is high time 
the light and power industry 
speaks plainly, Mr. Mullen- 


dore contends. 
upon the utilities must be 
shown to the public for what 
they are and the motives of 
those making them disclosed 





An address before the Commercial Section, Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association, Feb. 5, 1931, at Los Angeles 


great zeal for the protection of 
“the public interest.” The of- 
fense is therefore subtle and 
very insidious because it is diffi- 
cult for the uninformed public, 
which is the final judge and jury, 
to detect that this self-appointed 
defender and protector of the 
public interest is in fact inspired 
by selfish and malicious motives 
and a disguised hatred. 

The saboteur is closely akin to 
the slanderer. The weapon which 
he uses is the malignant tongue 
of slander. The real object and 
aim is usually the self-aggran- 
dizement of the saboteur him- 
self—the desire to appear as one 
of the few honest, unselfish, and 
self-sacrificing servants of the 
public. To cast himself in the 
role which he seeks to play— 
that of the upright, honest and 
unselfish public servant—he must 
discover that those whom he 
seeks to destroy are venal. To 
excuse his own lack of construc- 
tive accomplishment in the world 
of affairs, he finds that those 
who have succeeded are knaves 
and scoundrels. 

The slander of which I speak 
is political slander employed for 
the selfish purpose of gaining or 
retaining office, or inspired by 
an envy and a consequent desire 
to destroy accomplishment be- 
yond the ability of the slanderer. 

What of the property sought 
to be destroyed? Through more 
than four decades of service to 
the American public, the electric 
light and power industry has 
laboriously builded a structure 
of public good-will and confidence. Though intangible in 
character, it will not be denied that this property right 
of the industry is its most valuable asset. As the char- 
acter which a man of industry, ability and probity has 
builded in the community where he lives is his most 
cherished possession, so is the character of this great in- 
dustry the very heart of the industry itself. The electric 
utility industry is an intimate part of every community 
which it serves. Upon the confidence of the public in 
its fairness and probity depends its very life, because 
from the public come both the funds with which it meets 
its capital needs and the patronage which enables it to 
exist. Destroy this public confidence and you have de- 
stroyed the industry. 

Let me now briefly present just a little of the available 
evidence showing first the methods and then the motive 
of those who would destroy this greatest asset of our 
industry. 

As a first count, I direct your attention to the applica- 
tion of the odious term, “Power Trust,” to this industry, 


The attacks 
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we 





wholly without justification in fact, and for the malicious 
purpose of arousing suspicion, distrust, and hatred in the 
minds of the public. The term “Power Trust” conjures 
up in the mind of the public, in the mind of the average 
man and woman, a picture of a malformed, brutal 
monster with a bullet-like head, piggish eyes, and bulging 
paunch, a sneer upon his disfigured countenance, and 
dollar-signs hung all over his disreputable person. For 
fear the public will miss the point, there is reproduced 
from time to time in those daily journals which are the 
chief organs of publicity of the defendant group, a car- 
toon depicting this ugly brute. The use of the term 
“Power Trust” and of this cartoon gives the key to the 
character of the attack—one which relies first of all upon 
arousing malignant and cruel prejudice. 


Because there is nothing resembling a trust in the 
power industry, because the term is used knowingly and 
deliberately for the purpose of destroying public confi- 
dence in the industry, I charge that the use of the term 
“Power Trust” is inspired by deliberate malice. 


EXAMPLES OF SLANDEROUS ATTACK 


As a second count, I charge flagrant and outrageous 
misstatements regarding the conduct of the electric 
utility business and I cite-the following examples. In 
his recent inaugural address, Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, after charging that the public utilities were 
attempting to overthrow and dominate the government 
not only of the United States but of every state in the 
Union and to destroy the American form of government, 
said: 

“Back of the public utilities, in their attack on our 
American form of government, is the whole fabric of 
political corruption,—the underworld, the protected 
racketeer, and criminals of high and low degree.” 


This comes from a man entrusted with the high office 
of governor of one of the greatest commonwealths of the 
United States. And it was delivered, not as an extempo- 
raneous speech but as a carefully prepared inaugural 
address of that governor. Under these circumstances, it 
is worse than untrue,—it is a deliberate and malicious 
falsehood containing the direct charge that the public 
utilities are linked with the worst criminal element in 
our national life in an attack upon the American form of 
government. 


Again, I call your attention to the following statements 
made by Senator Norris. Speaking in the United States 
Senate on May 9, 1930, Senator Norris said, referring 
to a statement made by the President concerning the 
great public utilities of the country: 

“How can he refer to them as the great public utilities, 
in the face of the record of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, where it is shown that for years they had been 
deceiving and robbing the American people? They had 
been engaged in politics from top to bottom in every state, 
dirty politics, disreputable politics, which ought to bring 
the blush of shame to every patriot. I do not like to have 
our President referring to them as the “great public 
utilities.” They have never done anything except feather 
their own nests and deceive the very people who by their 
pennies contribute to their wealth.” 

And so we have it, from the mouth of this senator, 
that the electric utility industry, which has extended its 
service into more than 20,000,000 homes of the United 
States, which has, during a period of rising prices, 
steadily decreased its rates and has not only kept pace 
with but, by its own efforts, has rapidly increased the 
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demand for its ever-improving service; which is furnish- 
ing the cheapest service commodity used in the American 
home today,—has never done anything except rob and 
deceive the American people and feather the nests of its 
managers. That is demagoguery gone mad. 


Again, Senator Norris said that “the reason we do not 
have cheap power in this country is because of the false 
and misleading propaganda which the power trust has 
circulated in every school district, in every municipality, 
among the churches, the lodges, the Boy Scouts and 
women’s clubs, poisoning the minds of our people and 
especially of the rising generation, in the effort to 
create opposition to the kind of government control which 
has produced such cheap power in Ontario.” And then 
the Senator delivers the ringing statement, “That is what 
stands in the way of happiness and prosperity in millions 
of American homes today.” 


SENATOR NORRIS’ EXAGGERATIONS 


And so we have it, not once, but many times from the 
lips of this great progressive Senator, that the power 
industry, which he calls the “power trust,” of the United 
States, is not only deceiving and robbing the American 
people, but is standing in the way of happiness and pros- 
perity in mililons of American homes today. 


Just how careful Senator Norris is of his facts is 
well illustrated by his statement, made a year or so ago, 
that “if we had the Canadian system of government 
operation we could save the domestic users of electricity 
$600,000,000 each year.” He referred at that time to 
the year 1927 when the entire bill for domestic electricity 
was only $433,000,000. 


I might go on and cite many other malicious misstate- 
ments emanating from these high office-holders who are 
indulging in the malicious destruction of the property 
rights of the utilities of the United States under the 
guise of “working for the public interest,” but I leave 
to your judgment whether, in view of these statements 
alone, I am extreme in my charge that these men are 
worse than demagogues, worse than cheap politicians— 
they are political saboteurs of the rankest sort. 


Neither are these statements made innocently. You 
often hear it said that while these men are wrong and 
are extremists, they are sincere in that they really believe 
what they say. They are not sincere. No one can sin- 
cerely deal in and constantly repeat such glaring un- 
truths. They may be sincere in their belief in Socialism, 
but they cannot sincerely believe that these malicious 
falsehoods are facts. 


We have now defined the offense, the weapon, the 
property sought to be destroyed, and a small but con- 
vincing portion of the evidence. Next comes an ex- 
amination of the motive. What is the real purpose 
and aim behind these attacks? I charge that the im- 
mediate aim is the socialization of the electric in- 
dustry. The ultimate aim is the socialization of all 
the basic industries of the United States—the substi- 
tution of Socialism for American individualism in 
the production and distribution of all the necessities 


of life. 


The destruction of public confidence in and good-will 
toward the privately owned electric utilities of this 
country is a first step, because the saboteurs recognize 
that until that is destroyed, the people will not accept 
Socialism in this industry. The evidence that Socialism 
is the true motive is clear and convincing. 

It is worth noting also in this connection that it is 
recognized by the Socialists that they must scrap the 
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Constitution of the United States to put through their 
program. Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for presi- 
dent in 1928, said on June 3, 1928, in an interview: 


“We would not just wipe out the eighteenth amend- 
ment; we would wipe out the entire Constitution of the 
United States and make a new one from start to finish.” 


This evidence will be found documented and proved by 
photostatic copies of publications and documents in the 
evidence prepared for submission to the Federal Trade 
Commission and subsequently published under the title, 
“The Radical Campaign Against American Industry.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL REPUBLIC OR SOCIALIST STATE? 


We have before us now the motive, the object, the pro- 
gram of those who are both instigating and leading the 
attack against the electric utilities of the United States. 
I submit to you and to all fair minded people that there 
can be but one conclusion from the evidence which has 
been furnished by the accused themselves. It is a pro- 
gram of destruction—of demolition of the present form 
of government of the United States, of the present eco- 
nomic society in which private enterprise and individual 
initiative are allowed some freedom under public regula- 
tion, and the substitution therefor of a Socialist state. 
To accomplish this, not only must the Constitution of the 
United States be scrapped, but the basic concepts of 
Americans, all the ideals and the enterprise which have 
builded here in the New Worid the greatest civilization 
of history, must be discarded. And replaced by what? 
By a political theory which has been tried and retried 
since the dawn of history, and has each time ended in 
disaster and human suffering to all who have been caught 
in the inevitable crash. That which is proposed is in no 
sense liberal or progressive. It is retrogression, it is 
stagnation and final ruin and disaster. 

Finally, as a part of my case I wish to read to you the 
testimony of the grand old man of the electrical industry, 
the man whose service to mankind has not been equaled 
in modern times,—Thomas A. Edison. Of this attack 
upon the electrical industry, Edison says: 


“Water power is a political issue, not a business one. 
It can never at the best mean very much to us except 
as something to talk about. The monopolizing of water 
power is also just a political idea. . . . There is far more 
danger in public monopoly than there is in private mo- 
nopoly, for when the government goes into business it can 
always shift its losses to the taxpayers. If it goes into 
the power business it can pretend to sell cheap power 
and then cover up its losses.” 

I ask you not only to reflect upon this program, but 
to study the character and the record of the men who 
sponsor it. Throw into one heap all the Carl Thomp- 
sons, the Raushenbushes, the Laidlers, the Basil Manlys, 
the Judson Kings, then add for good measure Senator 
Norris, Governor Pinchot and the entire staff of the 
Public Ownership League and its allied organizations. 
Then compare the accomplishments, the achievements in 
the “public interest’ of this entire group with the service 
to the American public of Thomas A. Edison and those 
who have, through the years, quietly but most effectively, 
and often in the face of discouraging odds, developed and 
made available to the public this great servant of man- 
kind—electricity. 

On the one side you have a record of destructive agita- 
tion through vile misrepresentations and political 
marauding; an undermining of faith and confidence in 
American institutions. On the other you have a record 
of constructive service to those who toil, in factory, 
workshop and the home—great and definite contributions 
to the health and happiness and pleasure of the American 
public. No, the electric industry is not perfect; those 
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who have builded it were human beings, neither gods 
nor demigods, but we may well inquire: Which of these 
two groups will posterity gratefully remember; which 
have rendered enduring service; of which will it be justly 
said, “Well done, thou good and faithful servant’’? 


Upon the evidence which I have presented to you 
I ask of you an indictment against those who are 
trying to raise a “power issue” in American political 
life today. I ask an indictment for willful and malic- 
ious destruction of property, through the use of the 
weapon which I term “the malignant tongue of 
slander.” I ask an indictment for an attempt to de- 
stroy the American Constitution and form of govern- 
ment through the prostitution of high office to the 
service, not of the American public who gave them 
their office, but of a small group whose purpose it is 
to undermine our institutions; and to do this not by 
fair and free discussion, but by maligning and 
vilifying. 

I have presented these facts to you because I want 
to arouse you to the necessity of militant action. The 
plain truth is that until a comparatively recent date 
we have been entirely too complaisant about these 
attacks upon us. True, we have done much talking 
to ourselves, but we have done far too little talking 
to the public, who have as much at stake as has the 
light and power industry. 


We have too long assumed that this comparatively 
small group, made up in large part of irresponsible agi- 
tators, would not make headway with such a program. 
We have recently awakened to the fact that the public 
does not discover falsehoods and misrepresentations for 
itself, particularly when those misstatements are put for- 
ward under the guise of protecting the “public interest.” 
When the public hears day after day, week in and week 
out, for three or four years, that an industry is robbing 
the American people, poisoning its minds and threatening 
the destruction of the American form of government, the 
public is apt to believe it, unless they are told the truth 
and the motives prompting those who make such vicious 
attacks are exposed. It is unfortunately true that the 
public has a tendency to believe charges of wrong doing 
against any successful industry when those charges are 
widespread through the daily channels of information or 
misinformation. 

We have likewise made a great mistake in assuming 
that this group is not powerful. It is one of the most 
powerful groups in the United States, not because of its 
high standing, but because it has at its command two 
great newspaper chains which are spreading its doctrines 
because this propaganda is sensational. 

This industry’s friends in public life are inclined to be 
apologetic rather than aggressive. If anyone has the 
courage to expose his character to vilification by this 
group through an attack upon them and their methods, 
almost invariably he apologizes by some such phrase as, 
“T hold no brief for the power industry, but—.” 


My message to you, if I have a message, is that if 
this onslaught upon American industry and Ameri- 
can institutions is to be met, it must be met by all of 
us who are vitally concerned and who know the facts 
as individuals. We must become crusaders. We 
must recognize this dangerous challenge for the in- 
siduous, poisonous, mean, and nasty attack that it is. 
Let us no longer fool ourselves. Let us inform our- 
selves of the destructive movements which are going 
on in our community and in the nation at large. 
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Concerning Farming 


And Utilities 


Some Pertinent Excerpts From an 
Address to the Agricultural Power 
Salesmen Attending the Recent Short 
Course at University of California 
Agricultural School, Davis, Calif. 


By Dr. H. B. WALKER 


Professor of Agricultural Engineering, and Chairman of the 
Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture 


On Corporate CHARACTER 


GoOCcloLocIstTs and some political economists express 
concern regarding the rapid development of corporate 
business in America and the so-called industrialization of 
farming. The charge has been made that individuals are 
rapidly losing their individuality and that personal ex- 
pression is no longer possible under the new regime. 
There is, perhaps some loss of individual expression in 
modern business, whether under corporate management 
or in family farming, but surely there is still opportunity 
for the development of personality and character. These 
are factors which will be important in the development 
of agricultural relations with public utilities. 
Personality and character are intangible assets, yet 
these are real factors in the development of individual or 
group enterprises. Corporations have personality and 
character just as do the individuals who make up the 
operating force. The success and effectiveness of the 
corporation in the various phases of its service depend 
to a great extent upon the personality and character 
which it reflects. The building of personality and char- 
acter in corporations is fixed and molded for the most 
part by the personality and character of the administra- 
tive officers and employees who conduct the corporation. 
In the development of the farm business within respec- 
tive organizations, the success and volume of business 
depends in no small way on the character and personality 
of the field men. In this business, particularly, men be- 
come the show window of the corporation they represent. 


* * * * 


On EmpLoyegs’ ATTITUDE 


[* THE public utility field probably more than in any 
other industry the employees determine the real per- 
sonality and character of the corporation. The person- 
ality and character reflected by the employees will depend 
upon the attitude of the corporation toward its workers; 
the personality and character of the workers will depend 
upon their attitude toward themselves and toward the 
corporation from which they accept employment. 

The worker’s personality is a great factor in his pro- 
gress. Coleridge defines personality as “Individuality 
existing in itself but with a nature as a background.” It 
is an intangible something belonging to each of us that is 
constantly reflected to those with whom we come in con- 
tact. It forms the basis of personal evaluation among 
associates, both socially and commercially. It is a char- 
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acteristic incapable of standardization. One’s personality 
is one’s own; it is rarely, if ever, the duplication of any 
other. Unlike native ability, which is fixed by heredity, 
personality is a changing thing quite capable of 
development. 

It has been said that an effective public utility worker, 
particularly in the sales field, must naturally love folks. 
He must have confidence in others, and he must interest 
himself in their welfare. Such persons usually have a 
love of family and want to “get on in the world” so that 
their children may have enlarged opportunities. Such 
persons are more faithful to their organizations and often 
are willing to exert special efforts for the corporation for 
which they work to attain these ends for their families. 
This, of course, demands a living wage and the faithful 
employee has a right to expect this. 

In spite of the Shakespearean statement that “Security 
is mortals’ chiefest enemy,” every worker has a right to 
expect continuous employment as long as he renders 
meritorious service. Capricious administrative policies, 
followed by much shifting in positions, undermines the 
confidence of employees, causes restlessness, and con- 
tributes to a high turnover of workers. Such a policy 
weakens the personality and character of a corporation 
and, of course, strains public relations. 


* * * + 


On AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


pane workers are more alone than factory workers. 

Ideas usually are rather firmly implanted in the 
minds of farm folks. Their method of thinking is dif- 
ferent, and to enjoy their confidence requires simple, 
direct explanations which at times may be almost tedious. 

Tactful, courteous field men are needed to advance rural 
electrification. The tactful field man will help agricul- 
ture to solve its problems. He will avoid telling farmers 
what to do even if he should know, but rather he will 
direct the thought of his customer in problems relating 
to his business which will lead the farmer to arrive at 
his own conclusions. Too often, agencies giving service 
to agriculture are too willing to offer advice. It must be 
recognized that successful farmers are good business men 
who are usually quite capable of making decisions on 
the management phases of their business. The rural 
electric field man will be most appreciated for what he 
knows regarding the application of his services directly 
to farming. To offer unsolicited advice on unrelated 
matters is not only untactful but poor salesmanship. 

A good rural service man will always think of the ulti- 
mate interests of the industry he serves. To act other- 
wise would be short sighted and not in keeping with 
good common sense. 


* * * * 


ON THE FuTuRE OF FARMING 


A CeCULsURe may be in a rather crippled condition 
and, accordingly, expansion in this field may appear 
necessarily slow. It must be admitted that the farm 
population has operated under a great economic handicap 
for a number of years, but during this same period elec- 
trical service has constantly expanded. American farm- 
ing cannot remain permanently in the economic cellar. 
American farmers still represent the best cross section 
of our population. A rural service representative should 
feel proud of his commission to provide and develop elec- 
trical service for these folks. 
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Ficciimodiitien 


Simplification 
Emphasized in 
Morony Design 


Latest of Nine Hydro Developments 
of The Montana Power Company on the 
Upper Missouri Stresses Minimized 
Equipment and Space With Efficient 
Arrangement and Reduced Headroom 


By H. H. Cocurane 


Chier Engineer, The Montana Power Company, Butte 


TRIKING simplicity in design and 

Sy arrangement first catches the expe- 

rienced eye of the engineer in connec- 

tion with the Morony plant of The Montana Power Com- 
pany. Equipment is minimized but ample and is conven- 
iently arranged. The power house building, while 165x88 
ft. in plan and 60 ft. high above tail water elevation, is 
just large enough to house the two 22,500-kw. generating 
units and their immediately associated auxiliary and 
control equipment. In fact, the upper extremities of the 
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— ELEVATION 6550 FT. 
“ae STORAGE CAP 345,/25 ACRE FT 


HOLTER DAM 


ELEVATION 
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generator housings project through the roof and the 
related air washers are on the roof. An outdoor 150-ton 
gantry crane, capable of lifting 250 tons without impact 
and equipped with a 25-ton auxiliary hook, provides 
handling facility for heavy parts. A hatchway in the 
roof at the east end of the building provides for con- 
venient lowering of the rotor or other parts of the 
machines to the operating floor for repairs or to facilitate 
an overhaul. 

Equal simplicity characterizes the electrical control 
and the electrical connection of the plant to the trans- 
mission system. Direct from the generator terminals, 
two 350,000-cire.mil varnished cambric cables per phase 
lead to a 15-kv. 1,600-amp. oil circuit breaker mounted in 
a recess in the generator foundation, and thence one 
\, x 3-in. copper bus bar per phase connects directly to 
the station 13.8-kv. bus. This bus is mounted directly 
on the inside of the station foundation wall and runs 
along immediately beneath the bank of three 16,667-kva. 
main station- transformers which are mounted on an 
outdoor deck at operating-room elevation. Thus connec- 
tion from the bus is made directly to the low-tension 
transformer terminals by two 850,000-circ.mil varnished 
cambric cables per phase which are carried up through 
separate chimneys, capped with watertight bushings. 
From the high-tension terminals of the main trans- 
formers, a single 110-kv. line leads directly to the system 
switching center at Rainbow, 1012 miles upstream. 

Unique among auxiliary equipment is the vertical 
triple-decked waterwheel-driven main exciter set. This 
unit comprises two 215-kw. exciters, one for each gen- 
erator, and a common pilot exciter, driven by a 600-hp., 
250-volt hydraulic turbine. A waterwheel-driven exciter 
was considered preferable from the standpoint of ease 
and closeness of control. Separate motor-driven oil- 
pressure equipment serves the Morris-Pelton governor 
of each generating unit. Complete handling and con- 
ditioning equipment, and storage tanks for both lubri- 


Profile of the Missouri River developments of the Montana 

Power Company. Note the efficient grouping of storage 

facilities utilizing natural topographical features to give 
maximum power conversion 
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Rainbow switching center ten miles upstream from Morony, 
where all lines of the Great Falls hydro-electric 
group converge 


cating and insulating oil, are mounted in an oil room on 
the turbine deck and under the clear working space pro- 
vided at the west end of the operating floor. 


Each of the main Westinghouse umbrella-type gen- 
erators is rated at 25,000 kva., 13.8 kv., 60 cycles, and 
is driven at 81.8 r.p.m. by a 31,000-hp. I. P. Morris 
reaction turbine. The turbines have plate steel volute 
casings coupled to Moody spreading draft tubes fitted 
with stay-vanes. Wicket gates are controlled by an offset 
operating gear. These two units were the first to be 
installed with the new type Kingsbury combined thrust 
and steady-bearing, which makes possible in effect the 
benefits of a two-bearing machine. Provision was made 
in the design to accommodate an additional steady- 
bearing, but operating experience has proved that the 
unit operates best without it. 

Under all normal operating conditions, both units are 
carried on the line and subject to the automatic control 
of a Leeds and Northrup frequency controller. Both 
units are operated normally regardless of load because 
reserve emergency capacity for the entire system can 
most economically and advantageously be carried at 
Morony on account of its situation and automatic control 
features. The “automatic operator,” which functions in 
conjunction with the frequency controller, automatically 
keeps the load divided equally between the two gen- 
erating units as long as the total load amounts to 20,000 
kw. or more. When the total load falls below that value, 
the whole load is swung automatically to one of the units 
(according to manually set controls) and the field on 
the other is shifted so that that unit operates as a con- 
denser. An air valve is operated automatically in con- 
junction with the other electrical and mechanical con- 
trols to break the draft tube vacuum when a unit goes 
from generator to condenser operation and to re-seal 
when the reverse operation occurs. Over an average 
yearly period, one or the other of the generators is oper- 
ating as a condenser for a total of about 15 per cent 
of the time. 

With the addition of a small amount of auxiliary 
equipment in connection with the automatic frequency 
controller, it will be possible to provide for automatic 
operation of the plant on the basis of maintaining a con- 
stant reservoir elevation, should that become desirable. 
Of course, the plant may be operated on fixed load by 
merely removing the frequency controller from service. 

Station electrical service is supplied normally through 
two 450-kva. three-phase 13,200/440-volt transformers 
mounted outdoors adjacent to the main station bank and 
fed from opposite ends of the 13.8-kv. bus in the same 
manner as the main bank. These two transformers feed 
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a 440-volt bus from which is taken all station light, 
power, and auxiliary service. A third transformer, which 
can be fed from a 6.9-kv. line direct from Volta power 
house, 4% miles upstream, provides for emergency 
service in the event of extreme shutdown. Necessary 
switching provides for splitting up and segregating the 
station service, should conditions require. 

Electrical protective features are simple and provide: 
(1) Differential protection for each generator; (2) dif- 
ferential protection for each station service transformer; 
(3) differential protection on the main transformer 
bank; and (4) lightning protection. The relays on each 
generator open the corresponding generator oil circuit 
breaker and, of course, clear the field and operate auxil- 
iaries to shut down the unit. Differential relays on the 
main bank will be operated by any failure occurring 
between the generator terminals of the generator oil 
circuit breaker and the high-tension side of the main 
transformers, where bushing type current transformers 
are placed. Operation of these relays opens both gen- 
erator breakers, but leaves the machines running subject 
to their governors and depends upon overload relays at 
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Outdoor transformer yard and transmission take-off located 

at downstream side of the power house. Note the outdoor 

gantry crane over the power house, permitting reduced 
headroom in the building proper 


Rainbow for final and complete clearance of the main 
bank. Protection against line short circuits is provided 
by overload relays which open the generator breakers 
at Morony, again depending, of course, upon relays and 
oil breakers at Rainbow for complete line clearance. 

A special feature in connection with the overload 
relays at Morony is a special “quick-change” switch 
which may be manipulated to change relay current set- 
tings practically instantaneously. Thus the relay set- 
tings may be shifted as needed to provide for one or 
both machines. An alarm device warns the operator 
against a low setting when two machines are on, and 
against a high setting when only one machine is running. 
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Power Factor 
Determination 


Practical Methods of Measuring Power 
Factor and Verifying Reverse Power 
Relay Connections in Three-Phase 
Power Systems; First of Two Parts 


By Cuar.es F. DALZIEL 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Company 


ETERMINING power factor and 

ID checking reverse power relay connec- 

tions in the field often becomes quite a 

problem. With this in mind certain methods have been 

devised and found to be of practical value, and are here 
presented. 

The first part of the discussion will be devoted to the 
determination of power factor, leaving it to the discre- 
tion of the man in the field to choose the method most 
applicable to local conditions. The second part will dis- 
cuss in detail the common method of checking reverse 
power relay connections. 

For convenience, solutions are presented as (group 1) 
those cases where the correctness of wiring can be as- 
sumed; and (group 2) those cases where it is desirable 
to obtain results independent of control wiring identi- 
fication. 

Considering cases in the first group, where the cor- 
rectness of wiring need not be questioned, perhaps the 
simplest formula is derived from the definition: 


Real Power 
rt. 
Apparent Power 


Fig. 1 


REACTIVE POWER 
REAL POWER 


POWER FACTOR DETERMINATION 
RATIO REAL-REACTIVE POWER METHOD 
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W, 
ee, ee ee (1) 
V 8 E,XI 
Where: 


W, = Total power in watts, 
E, = Volts, line to line, 
I= Amperes (mean) 


In installations where reactive volt amperes are meas- 
ured, the ratio between the real power and reactive power 
can be used to determine the power factor, as: 


Reactive Power 
Power factor = Cos | Tan?——___________ 


Real Power 


This equation has been plotted on the nomographic chart, 
Fig. 1. 

To use the chart, a straight line is drawn connecting 
the points on the two outer scales that represent the real 
power and reactive power respectively, and the intersec- 
tion of this line with the diagonal gives the power factor. 
Values can be obtained from indicating instruments, or 
where watthour meters are used to meter both kw.-hr. 
and Rkva-hr., the time for a given number of revolutions 
of the meter disk can be used (subject to disk constant 
corrections where the disk constants are not equal). 

Where the two-wattmeter method is used to measure 
three-phase power as in the case of the standard three- 
phase three-wire two-element indicating instrument, or 
watthour meter, the ratio method provides a simple solu- 
tion. The power factor can be expressed in terms of the 
torque produced by each element acting separately. 
(Electrical Engineering, by C. V. Christie, p. 168, third 
edition.) 


POWER FACTOR = 





Where: 


W, = Larger torque in watts, 

W, = Smaller torque in watts (which is equal to W, at 
unity power factor, zero at 50 per cent, and negative 
below 50 per cent). 


This equation has been plotted on the nomographic 
chart, Fig. 2. 

To use the chart, a straight line is drawn from the 
point on the W, scale which represents the smaller torque 
indication to the point on the W, scale which represents 
the larger torque indication. The point of intersection 
with the center scale gives the power factor. It should 
be noted that both torques are positive when the power 
factor is between unity and 50 per cent, and that below 
50 per cent the smaller torque is reversed and is negative. 
The easiest way to obtain the torque furnished by one 
element is to disconnect the potential lead from the other 
element and note the resulting deflection in the case of 
an indicating instrument, or the time for a given num- 
ber of revolutions of the disk of a watthour meter. The 
torque can be measured in any consistent units, as the 
power factor has been plotted in terms of the ratio of 
the torques. 

If there is a possibility that an error in polarity has 
been made, the sign W, must be determined otherwise 
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than by noting the apparent direction of torque on the 
The following equations are derived from 
the two-watthour method of measuring power: 


instrument. 
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W,=W,=+ W, (2) 
W, =E, X1Cos (30—¢) (8) 
W=E, XICos (30+¢) (3) 


Cos (30—¢) Cos (30+ ¢) WwW, 
Power factor = —————- + ———_—————__ = 


V3 V3 V3E, XI 
(combining equations 1, 2 and 3). 


Where: 


¢ = Power factor angle. 


This equation has been plotted on the nomographic 
chart, Fig. 3. 


To use the chart, a straight line is drawn from the 
point on the Watts scale that represents W,, the larger 
single element torque in watts, to the point on theExlI 
scale that equals the product E,xI. This line is extended 
to the Power-Factor axis, and the point of intersection 
is projected back to the W, Power-Factor scale. The 
result gives the power factor. Because of the nature of 
the scales, it is best to use this result to determine the 
sign of W, only. 

A line is then drawn from the point on the Watts 
scale that represents W,, the smaller single element 
torque in watts, to the same point on the ExI scale, ex- 
tended to the Power-Factor axis, and projected to the W, 
Power-Factor scale. As the sign of W, has been de- 
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termined, the power factor is read correctly. A similar 
check can be made using the total power in watts, as 
W,=W,+W,. A line is drawn from the point on the 
Watts scale that represents the total power in watts, W,, 
to the same point on the ExI scale, extended to the 
Power-Factor axis, and projected to the W, Power-Factor 
scale, where the power factor is obtained directly. 





Fig. 4. 


Wiring system for test instruments 


It should be noted that by using W,, W., and W,, the 
complete range in power factor is covered, and that 
values can be multiplied by any factor in order to permit 
convenient entry on the chart. 

If it is necessary to set up test instruments in order 
to obtain the necessary data, the scheme shown in Fig. 
4 can be used. This simplifies the wiring, as it requires 
opening only one current circuit, and the potential can 
be changed by a flexible lead when desired. This is ap- 
plicable when exact identification of the wiring is diffi- 
cult, as the “B” phase of the potential circuit is 
generally grounded, and the “B” phase of the current 
circuit is almost always placed between the other two. 

Cases where wiring conditions are unknown or where 
it is desirable to obtain results independent of control 
wiring identification require a certain amount of judg- 
ment; however, the solution is quite simple in the ma- 
jority of cases. The set of equations in Fig. 5 give the 
relationships existing between the actual power-factor 
angle, ¢, and the apparent displacement angle 6, for 
power-factor angles from 0 deg. to 90 deg. The three 
displacement angles are obtained by taking one current 
as a reference and measuring the amperes, volts, and 
watts, taking each combination of voltages in turn. 


Ww 





Displacement angles are computed, @=Cos- 


Exl 


considering the sign positive, and substituted in the 
proper set of equations, determined by inspection and 
knowledge of the probable conditions existing at the time 
of test. 

Practically all systems can be reduced to an equivalent 
system by inspection where the voltage is either in 
phase or 30 deg. out of phase with the current at unity 
power factor. If the problem is to check the wiring, and 
the power factor is known, substituting the values of 
@ and @ in both sets of equations will indicate which 
system actually exists, and inspection of the equations 
giving the result will identify the wiring. 

In cases where the problem is to determine the power 
factor, the system present must be known. Values of 6 
are computed as before and substituted in the equations 
for the proper system. If all combinations are used, one 
value of power factor will result within each set of limits, 
and the correct value must be chosen, being determined 
from knowledge of local conditions. Generally no diffi- 
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culty will be experienced, as the values will be widely 
separated in all cases except those where the result is 
close to the limiting values, that is, ¢ = 0,30,60 or 90 deg. 
In this case an approximate result can be obtained by 
averaging the closest values. 

Generally it will be preferable to use one current and 
three voltages, as this requires opening but one current 
circuit. However, similar equations would result using 
one voltage and three currents, hence it would be as 
simple to determine the power and power factor by using 
one synchronizing transformer and any convenient set of 
current transformers. 

It should be noted that in the various methods dis- 
cussed the power factor obtained was that existing in the 
secondary circuits only. This will be substantially the 
same as that existing on the main circuit regardless of 
the ratio of the instrument transformers. If the total 
power is desired, W, must be multiplied by the product 
of the potential and current transformer ratios. These 
methods do not check errors in ratio of the instrument 
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transformers, but the fourth should indicate errors in 


polarity. 


It should be unnecessary to mention that in using the 
nomographic charts, no line is actually drawn in practice, 
but a movable line of some sort is used, for instance the 
edge of a ruler or piece of stiff paper. 


TABLE I 


Typical data taken to check General Electric Company's IK-164 
reverse power relay—correctly connected. 





Current 


Phase A Phase 1 Phase ( Power 
Element Factor 
A 15* 13 -60 
B -99 16* 13 67 
Cc 10 -60 50* Lag 





* Indicates correct connections—see Table No. III second line. 





EDITOR’s NOTE: The conclusion to Mr. Dalziel’s discussion of the 
measurement of power factor and verifying reverse 
connections will appear in an early issue. 


power relay 
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Reactive Kva. 


Metering---V | 


Cross-Phase Connection Secures Re- 
quired Voltage Phase Relations for 
Measurement of Rkva. in a Three- 
Phase Circuit With Loads Balanced 


By E. C. GoopaLe 


Tacoma, Washington 


EACTIVE kva. or kva.-hr. may be 

metered on a three-phase three-wire 

circuit, obtaining the necessary phase 
relations by “cross-phasing” in the same manner as that 
previously described for two-phase circuits. Connections 
for cross-phasing on a three-phase circuit are shown in 
Fig. 18. With such connections a desirable degree of ac- 
curacy is obtainable only when loads as well as voltages 
are balanced in all three phases. 

Cross-phasing differs from other methods in that the 
voltage of one element of the reactive meter lags the 
voltage of the corresponding wattmeter element by 60 
deg. instead of 90 deg., and the voltage of the second 


Left: Fig. 18. Connection diagram for three-phase three-wire 
wattmeter and corresponding cross-phase reactive kva. meter 














Below: Fig. 19. Vectorial 
representation of phase rela- 
tions existing at unity power 
factor in the wattmeter of 
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Ipper Ulement registers 6% 100 « 4.33 «7,598 k 
Lower Element registers 6 1/00 « 4.33°2.5 
Total « 196 kw 
Note ) 
Wattmeter - Top Element 
Bottom Element 
Reactive - Top Element 
Bottom Element 
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reactive meter element lags the voltage of its related 
wattmeter element by 120 deg. instead of 90 deg. These 
conditions result in an over-registration on the reactive 
meter, which gives an indication or registration of 115.5 


True Rkva.= 1.732 * 10,000 «300 x0 « 0 
0 True Rhva. = /,732 * 10,000 * 300 #0.5 « 2,596 

Upper Element Registers 6*! 0 1,000 . 
Lower Element Registers 6« Q 
Total = 0 
Also 0.866% 0°0 Unity P.F, Odeq. 


Upper Registers 6100 «2.5 «1,500 Rkva. 
Lower Registers 6*100 42.5 1,500 Rkva 

Total 3,000 Riva. 
Note that 0.866 «3,000 «= 2,596 Rkva. 
30 deq.laq; P.£ + 0.866 
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per cent of the true Rkva. in the circuit regardless of 


Consequently, a corrective multiplier of 
100 


power factor. 


0.866 = ( 





) 

115.5 
must be applied to the actual registration to obtain the 
true value of Rkva. unless this factor has been taken care 
of in the calibration of the meter. It should be especially 
noted that even with this correction factor the true Rkva. 
cannot be obtained unless loads and voltages involved are 
balanced. The greater the unbalance, the greater the 
error with this cross-phase connection. 

As mentioned, this method is identical with that used 
in two-phase three-wire reactive metering, one potential 
(lower element here) being cross-phased and the other 
(top) cross-phased and reversed. However, in metering 
two-phase reactive kva., true accuracy is obtained re- 
gardless of the balance or unbalance of the loads, pro- 
vided the voltages are equal and at 90 deg. 

Phase relations at unity power factor between the volt- 
ages and currents in the two elements of the wattmeter 
(or watthour meter) and the corresponding registration 
are shown in Fig. 19. 

Relations existing between voltages and currents (for 
balanced loads) of the two elements of the cross-phased 
reactive meter at various power factors are shown in the 
vector diagrams of Fig.’ 20. It may be noted that the 
registration is 15.5 per cent high in each case. Conse- 
quently, the multiplying constant of 0.866 puts the regis- 
tration on the same basis as that of the wattmeter and 
auto-transformer type of reactive meter. As a matter of 
interest, it may be noted that for balanced loads, with 
this connection, the registrations on both elements are 
equal at all power factors. 

Of the three most common methods of three-phase 
three-wire metering, the auto-transformer scheme of con- 
nection has the advantage over the other two that no 
specially-designed meters or multiplying constants are 
necessary, and perfect accuracy is assured as long as the 
line voltages remain balanced, regardless of the degree 
of unbalance of the loads. This is true also of the 
reactor-type meter, but is not the case with the cross- 
phased method of connection. 

To determine which element is to be reversed in addi- 
tion to being cross-phased, connect the meter with neither 
reversed. Then reverse the one which is giving backward 
registration under lagging power factors. 

Under all lagging power factors the registration 
should be positive on both elements. Under all leading 
power factors it should be negative. This, of course, 
assumes balanced voltages and loads. 


Fig. 20. Effects of various power factors upon the phase 


relations in and the registration of the reactive kva. meter 


of Fig. 18 


2,598 Rkva 
EGR Di 
és 18 Riva 
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Total = 
at 0.866 x 6,000 = 5.! 
90 deq. Lag; 
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Automatic Recorder 
Aids Dispatching 


checker, recently designed and in- 
stalled by the Utah Light & Trac- 
tion Company, has enabled the dispatchers to make a 
remarkable improvement in maintaining schedules and 
headway between cars. The design of this novel 
apparatus, which automatically supplies a permanent 
record of both the schedule and actual running time 
over the various routes of the system, was made by the 
engineering department of the company, using standard 
apparatus wherever possible, and involves a new appli- 
cation of recording instruments. 
Briefly, the system is composed of a master electric 
clock which energizes secondary program clocks of 
standard manufacture. The conventional program tape, 


A N INGENIOUS automatic schedule 


graduated in minutes for a 24-hour day, is punched to 
correspond with the schedule time for the car route, 
one program tape being required for each inbound and 
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Typical daily recording chart; S stands for schedule and 
A for actual 


outbound schedule on each route. Subject to impulses 
received each minute from the master clock, the record 
of the program tape is transferred to the tape of the 
recording instrument, which is modified for this appli- 
cation in the following manner: 

Conventional pens and ink of the recording instru- 
ment are discarded and in their place are substituted 
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twenty pairs of properly insulated contact points (one 
pair for each vertical line of the chart), the chart pass- 
ing between the positive and negative points. Record- 
ing relays, in conjunction with Ford spark coils and 
energized from the program clocks, cause a high-tension 
spark to pass between the points, burning a tiny, ine- 
radicable hole in the chart showing where the car should 
be at that particular time. The adjacent pair of points 
over the next chart line is similarly connected through 
a relay to a contactor so located that it is energized by 
the trolley wheel of the car, thus marking the actual time 
the car passes the predetermined schedule point. The 
accompanying illustration clearly indicates the four 
vertical lines marked for each route. From this record 
the dispatcher is able to tell if car operators are running 
ahead of schedule in the outlying districts to waste time 
in the close-in districts with the accompanying irregu- 
larity in headway and poor service. 

While details of each installation of this type will vary, 
this particular deviation from standard recording prac- 
tice may find wide use in the industry in places where 
empty inkwells and ink-smeared charts have cause in- 
convenience and loss of data. 


v 


Double-Decking Solves 
Distribution Problem 


“DOUBLE-DECK” underground con- 

A ait line is the answer of the Los 

Angeles Gas and Electric Corpora- 

tion to the recent right-of-way problem in getting high- 

tension lines out of the new Lawrence St. terminal sub- 

station. This substation is a major distributing point 

for an important industrial and semi-business area and 

it was necessary not only to get a relatively large num- 

ber of transmission and distribution lines into and out 

of the station, but also to isolate the two classes of 
service in the interest of best operating practice. 

Of the fourteen 16-kv. lines accommodated by the 
double-deck subway construction, eight are incoming 
supply lines from the Alameda St. steam plant where 
part of the energy originates and the rest come in from 
the Seal Beach plant. The other six of the 16-kv. lines 
are feeder transmission circuits from Lawrence substa- 
tion to various other distributing stations. 

From an operating standpoint it was highly desirable 
to keep these two underground duct systems entirely in- 
dependent of each other. However, the only street space 
available for the first three blocks from the Lawrence 
terminal was a single width underground right-of-way. 
Thus the only way to separate the two lines was to 
double-deck them and use independent manholes. 

Manholes in a given line are spaced from 250 to 300 
ft. apart and at these points the ducts are fanned to 
give the necessary clearance for sleeving. Reservoirs to 
carry a reserve supply of compound will be installed 
later on at each of the sleeve joints. 

Each of the duct runs is carried in a separate concrete 
envelope and the vertical space between is filled with 
earth. Where the entry ways come from the deep man- 
holes to the surface they are placed at one extreme edge 
of the right-of-way while the ducts are carried to the 
opposite edge at those points. 

From an economic standpoint the only saving that is 
effected by this class of construction is street space. 
Obviously it is necessary to construct both runs at the 
same time and there are conditions under which this 
would not be desirable. 
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Hot Line Re-Insulation 
Proves Best 


line of The California Oregon Power 

Company to permit raising the volt- 
age to 110 kv. was accomplished in 96 working days by 
a crew of 21 men who worked with hot-line tools to avoid 
interrupting the service. Original design provided the 
required conductor separation and it was necessary only 
to add three units to each string of insulators. The 
speed with which the addition of these three units per 
string was made and the unusually low cost for this type 
of work, $1.77 per string, have convinced Copco officials 
of the advantages of hot-line reconstruction. 

In this particular case two methods were available for 
the work. It could have been done by killing the line, 
which runs from the Prospect hydro plant to Springfield, 
Ore., or as it was, by using live-line tools. To kill the 
line would have caused serious interruptions in service 
and operation. Moreover, the work would have been 
expensive and difficult because of the delays and loss of 
time incident to getting the line into and out of service. 
For these reasons, the hot-line method was undertaken. 

Work began on June 8, 1929, and was completed Sept. 
16, with a crew of eight linemen, eight groundmen, a 
foreman, and four men on two trucks. These men were 
specially picked for the job, being paid slightly above the 
usual scale of wages, and the work was completed with- 
out a single accident resulting in injury to workmen. 
The small crew could be moved long distances conven- 
iently, an important factor on a line of such length. 

Cost estimates for the work were based on killing the 
line while the insulators were being changed. Actual 
costs, however, show a substantial saving over the esti- 
mated costs. A total of 4,707 suspension strings were 
changed at a unit cost of $1.77, while 172 dead-end and 
semi-strain structures were changed for $9.45 per struc- 
ture. Both figures are much lower than costs by any 
method other than with hot-line tools. 


R ine of the Cali of a 123-mile, 66-kv. 





Three views of the picked crew of linemen working with hot 
line tools in adding insulator units on Copco 123-mile 
line in 96 days 
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Indicating Meter 
(Guards Power Transfer 


& Power Company purchases elec- 

tricity from the Idaho Power Com- 
pany for distribution to its stations, a remote indicating 
meter system (pictured below) has been installed be- 
tween the Baker substation and the Rock Creek hydro 
plant of the former company, so that the load dispatcher 
may keep in touch with the load taken from the Idaho 
company’s lines. The transmitter at Baker is a watt- 
hour meter having a contact device giving a prede- 


Be Pow. the Eastern Oregon Light 





Four-kv. control board at Baker 


termined number of impulses for each revolution of the 
disk. Each impulse is superimposed upon a telephone 
connecting line by a system of relays, condensers, and 
transformers, to be picked up at Rock Creek on an indi- 
cating and curve drawing instrument. With this meter- 


ing equipment, a monthly load factor of nearly 90 per 
cent is carried. 


New 


Books 


I I gO GIO GIO IOP 


ENERATING STATIONS, by 

electric power engineering, University of Michigan. 
bound; 6x9 in.; 352 pages; 171 illustrations. First edition. 
lished 1930 by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. Price 
$4. For sale by McGraw-Hill Retail Room, 883 Mission St., San 
Francisco.—Application of economic principles to generating station 
and transmission design, to selecting apparatus, to proportioning 
details in an assembly, and to balancing initial and subsequent 
costs are carefully explained. Special attention is given to the 
interrelation of mechanical and electrical elements of design with 
detailed analyses of the special features of the electrical portions 
of a station. The book presupposes a fundamental knowledge of 
electrical and hydraulic engineering, and is a compilation of 
lectures. 


Alfred H, Lovell, professor of 
Cloth 


Pub- 


— MANUAL, by H. R. Langman, mechanical engineer. 
Cloth bound; 4%, x7 in.; 246 pages; 91 illustrations. Second 
edition, enlarged. Published 1930 by Crosby Lockwood & Son, 
London. Price, $1.90.—This is another of the “Lockwood Manu- 
als” designed for the practical technician and the vocational student. 
Attention is devoted to a consideration of general characteristics 
and the outstanding features of the best types now in use in the 
British Isles. The work is divided into thirteen chapters, the early 


chapters being devoted to preliminary considerations and typical 
design and operating characteristics, the later chapters dealing 
with such practical subjects as maintenance of constant spark 


intensity, timing and setting adjustments, etc. 
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Ladustrial 


Kerosene Treating 
Plant Utilizes 
Electricity 





Union Oil Company’s Wilmington Re- 
finery, Largest in the Nation, Uses 1,475 
Hp. of Motor Equipment in Purifying 
7,000 Bbl. of This Fuel Every Day 


LEXIBILITY and wide adaptability 

of standard electrical apparatus to 

special industrial problems are well 
illustrated in the new kerosene treating plant of the 
Union Oil Company at Wilmington, Calif. This plant, 
the largest of its kind in the country, purifies 7,000 bbl. 
of kerosene stock per day, using the Edeleanu process, a 
German development in which sulphur dioxide is used 
to dissolve the undesirable constituents, the latter settling 
out and the sulphur dioxide being reclaimed by 
evaporation. 


An aggregate of 1,475 hp. of motors, most of which are 
direct connected to various types of pumps, is required 
for this installation. Belt drives, used on the five sulphur 
dioxide compressors and four vacuum pumps, are short 
coupled with standard idler equipment. All motors of 
40 hp. and over are supplied at 2,200 volts and those 
under 40 hp. with 440-volt power. As this plant is an 
addition to the facilities of the Los Angeles refinery of 
the company, adding this amount of induction motors to 
the existing load would tend to lower the over-all power 
factor. As certain characteristics of the new load were 
particularly adaptable to synchronous motor drives, it 
was good engineering to take advantage of the power 
factor discount clause offered in the power company’s 
rates by specifying that the five 150-hp. compressor 
motors be of this type. The corrective kva. supplied by 
these five machines, as shown in Fig. 2, raises the plant 


Fig. I. General layout of kerosene processing plant. Neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and excellent natural lighting are features 
of this installation 
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power factor from 76 to 84 per cent, thereby effecting 
a saving estimated at several thousand dollars a year. 
It is interesting to note that the synchronous motors 
are supplied with special cast steel, vapor-tight enclosures 
for the slip rings, the field leads being brought out 
through a counterbore in the motor shaft. This feature, 
as well as the other hazard-reducing innovations dis- 
cussed herewith, were specified because this plant may 
treat more volatile products than kerosene in the future. 
The remaining motors are of the standard induction 
type and drive the deaerators, vacuum pumps, and cen- 
trifugal pumps for handling the liquids used in the pro- 
cess. Duplicate pumping equipments are provided at 


: 

Fig. 2. Graphic representation of the AWA 
improved power factor conditions due a NY 
to the use of synchronous motors in 


this additional load i Y | 





points in the process where it is imperative to maintain 
the circulation. 

Particularly interesting is the manner in which control 
over all the equipment is maintained as it involves a lay- 
out whereby the output may be maintained with an ex- 
ceptionally small labor cost. Each motor in the main 


building is provided with magnetic control, energized 
from either of two oil-immersed push-button stations, 





Fig. 3. Wiring diagram of exciter sets and switch detail 
showing method of preventing polarity reversal 
in motor fields 


one at the machine itself and the other at the operator’s 
desk, to start or stop remote equipment conveniently. To 
eliminate the explosion and fire hazard, the switches and 
starters for the plant as well as the two motor-generator 
sets for supplying the synchronous motor excitation, are 
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housed in a control room which has no connecting door 
with the main plant. A view of the switchboard and 
control panels contained in this room is shown in Fig. 4. 
Incoming 2,200-volt power is handled on the eighteen 
standard panels shown at the extreme left of the photo- 
graph. These panels consist of disconnecting switches, 
manually operated oil circuit breakers, meters, and time- 
limit overload relays where required. In case the sulphur 
dioxide gas should escape and drive the operator from 
the building, four switches are provided, one at each 
corner of the main building, to open the main circuit 
breaker in the control room and thereby shut down the 
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Fig. 4. General view of main switchboard showing 2,200- 
and 440-volt sections as well as the exciter lighting panels 


plant. Magnetic control equipments for the five syn- 
chronous motors, as well as the six magnetic compen- 
sators for larger induction motors, are not included in 
the photograph. The panel in the immediate foreground 
is the 440-volt distribution and control panel, the motor- 
generator control panel and the lighting panel. Each of 
the 440-volt motors is protected with a fused disconnect- 
ing switch under which is mounted its magnetic starter. 


Excitation for the synchronous motor drives is obtained 
from two 12-kw. motor-generator sets. The panel which 
controls their operation is adjacent to the 440-volt service 
panel and provides a means of changing the load from 
one set to the other. The transfer switch by which this 
is accomplished definitely prevents polarity reversal by 
shunting the series field of each machine during the 
moment the transfer is being made. This is done by 
using two special clips on the switch, as shown in Fig. 
3. As a further convenience to the plant operator, two 
starting buttons are placed near the compressors in the 
main plant, so that in case of a general shutdown the 
exciter sets may be started without his going out into the 
control room. As the position of the transfer switch 
determines which set will supply power, it is necessary 
to press both start buttons, but through interlocking only 
the correct set becomes energized. 


Special attention was devoted to the design and layout 
of the lighting system. The circuits are supplied from 
two sources, one the power house bus at the substation, 
and the other the refinery generator. The latter is used 
only in cases of emergency and is of sufficient capacity 
to supply the lighting circuit only. For general illumina- 
tion, standard vapor-proof, prismatic glass industrial 
fixtures were used. A new type of vapor-proof fixture 
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was developed to meet special requirements in the illum- 
ination of gage glasses and flow indicators. These fix- 
tures are equipped with chromium plated reflectors, 
chromium plating not being affected by sulphur dioxide. 
Throughout, the entire plant is a model of neatness and 
efficiency. The installation problems arising from the 
highly inflammable nature of the product have been 
satisfactorily dealt with, not only from the present oper- 
ating standpoint but from the viewpoint of contemplated 
future changes. Careful regard for the location of the 
electrical apparatus has enabled the use of standard 
equipment without the attendant fire hazard and has 
eliminated the heavy investment cost of securing the 
same protection by using explosion-proof devices. 


To Save Money—Increase 
Pumping Efficiency 


By J. P. McELroy 


Agricultural Engineer, San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation 


ITH the large amount of land now 

W under cultivation in the State of 

California and the great quantities 

of water which are applied yearly with wasteful applica- 

tion, the underground water plane has receded at an 

alarming rate, especially in the San Joaquin Valley basin. 

The amount of water pumped out of the ground is in 

excess of the replenishment by natural resources; conse- 

quently, we find the water table lowering a few feet every 

year. Gradually, then, pumping costs are rising because 

of the longer water lift. Wasting water is literally 
wasting money. 

Remedies all seem to resolve themselves into one- 
besides conservation—lowered pumping costs through 
higher pumping plant efficiencies. The result of a recent 
survey made on all plants tested by the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corporation indicates that the average 
over-all efficiency of pumping plants is 47 per cent and 
the average over-all pumping efficiency is 54 per cent. 
From observation of the operation shown by properly 
installed turbine-type plants, the conclusion has been 
drawn that a 64 per cent pump efficiency is not too much 
to expect. This is but a 10 per cent increase, yet it rep- 
resents many dollars to the farmer. 

To illustrate with a typical example, a 900-g.p.m. plant 
with an. 80-ft. lift would, at 54 per cent efficiency, have 
a 38.2-hp. input hourly. For 2,400 hours, the average 
yearly use, at a current rate, the cost would be $879.70. 
The same plant, with a 10 per cent increase, would use 
32.3 hp. per hour for a total bill of $747.70 for the year. 
The difference, $132, represents a 15 per cent saving. 

The 1929 agricultural power bill for the state amounted 
to $15,825,570, according to the California Railroad 
Commission. It is possible, then, to reduce this bill 15 
per cent by increasing pumping plant efficiencies only 10 
per cent—a saving of $2,373,835.50. In other words, 
pump inefficiency is costing the farmers of the state over 
this amount per year. 

This indicates that the farmer may obtain a much 
greater reduction in his pumping plant costs by improv- 
ing the efficiency of his pumping plant. Each per cent of 
increased efficiency, at little cost, means large savings. 
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Automatic Control of 
Grain-Handling 
Equipment 


Fisher Flouring Mills Company’s 
1,500,000-Bushel Elevator Embodies Ad- 
vanced Interlocking Design of Motor 
Circuits, Visible Operation Signals, and 
Automatic Stoppage of Grain Flow 


By RaALtepH WALTER 


Research Engineer, Fisher Flouring Mills Company, Seattle 


ODERN elevators or flour mills 
handle large quantities of grain 
over an extensive network of con- 
veyor belts, elevators, cleaning machines, and spouts, 
sometimes extending from the sub-basement up fifteen 
floors or more. In the handling of grain at the rate of 
eight tons a minute—the rate in the new No. 3 elevator 
of Fisher Flouring Mills Company, Seattle, having 
1,500,000 bushels capacity—an interruption of the flow 
anywhere along the route means a large accumulation of 
grain in a very few seconds. If the resulting congestion 
is not taken care of immediately, a dangerous fire hazard 
is created and serious damage to elevators and other 
machinery may be caused, not to mention the expense of 
the laborious task of cleaning up the spilled grain. 
When the No. 3 storage unit was built last year and 
large-capacity grain-handling equipment was installed, 
it was determined to do three things which, so far as is 
known, have never before been attempted in elevator con- 
struction and operation. 
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Architect's model of elevator No. 3, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Company. This new Seattle plant houses the most highly- 
developed electrical control equipment of its kind 


1. To provide a visible indication of all operating set- 
ups so that supervision could be had at one point for all 
operations being performed. 


2. To eliminate hazardous and costly choke-ups by 
providing automatic means of shutting off the grain flow 
immediately at the source should a choke-up occur any- 
where in the system, or should any piece of equipment 
fail to function. 


3. To interlock the controls in such a manner that, 
unless all machinery to be used in a set-up was running 
and the slides and valves were properly set, it would be 
impossible to start the flow of grain. 


To accomplish these results required the installation 
of a very elaborate interlocking control and signaling 
system. 


INDICATING SYSTEM 


Fig. 1 is a photograph of the signal board, which is 
in the grain dispatcher’s office. This is really a flow 
diagram of the No. 3 grain storage unit. The upper 
section of black squares and circles represents the top 
plan of the grain storage bins, show- 
ing the conveyor belts and spouts 
leading to them. The lower section of 
squares and circles represents the 
basement plan below the same bins 
and shows the conveyor belts and 
spouts leading from them. The left 
section of the figure shows the many 
different routes over which grain may 
be directed from the track hoppers, 
along conveyors, up elevators, through 
trolley spouts, and ultimately into the 
various bins. 

The actual board is 42x56 in. 
In the heavy bordered circles are 
mounted small electric lamps of 
¥ various colors. Each lamp indicates 
the position of a grain valve, belt 
tripper, or trolley spout, or shows 
whether a conveyor or elevator is run- 
ning, whether a bin or hopper is 
empty or occupied, or whether grain 
is flowing in the system. Thus the 
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4. Fig. 1. This indicating board, in 
the grain dispatcher’s office, shows 
‘s 426 just what is taking place through- 
out the entire grain-handling system 

r by means of small lamps 
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Fig..2. Behind the indicating board is the distribution cabinet, 

housing labeled terminals, lamps, resistors, and test switch. 

More than 25 miles of special signal wire was used in the 
complete installation 





grain dispatcher can see at a glance from which track 
hopper grain is being drawn; he can see which bins are 
empty or occupied, whether- certain elevators and belts 
are running; in fact, he can trace the flow of grain com- 
pletely from the unloading hopper through the system 
and see to which bin the grain is being delivered. 

In like manner, the flow can be clearly followed when 
grain is being drawn from No. 3 storage unit and de- 
livered to No. 1 or No. 2 storage units, to milling bins, 
to processing machines, to ships or railway cars, or is 
being returned to another bin in No. 3 storage unit. 
With this visible indication, the grain dispatcher can 
check the set-up before he authorizes the movement of 
grain, and thus can prevent mistakes. 

Located beside the receiving scales is a smaller signal 
board (Fig. 3) which gives all information needed by 
the state weigher. Still another board is mounted near 
the unloading hoppers for the information of the unload- 
ing foreman. These signal boards supplement the tele- 
phones which connect all points in the grain department. 


To operate the signal system, electric current is ob- 
tained from an individual 110-volt transformer with 
ungrounded secondary. The signal lamps are 5-volt, 
radio-panel lamps, operating on 110 volts through a re- 
sistor. This voltage eliminates contact troubles. Two 
small “ground lamps,” mounted on the board and wired 
in series across the line, give notice of a ground any- 
where in the system so that it may be eliminated before 
causing trouble. 


Control of the indicating lamps, which show positions 
of valves, slides, and belt trippers, is effected by momen- 
tary contact flush toggle switches, mounted in dust-tight 
boxes and actuated by plungers. 


To develop a special switch to operate the lights which 
show grain levels in bins and hoppers required con- 
siderable study and experimenting. This device, which 
is called a “choke-up” switch, consists of a mercury tube 
contactor, mounted in a dust-tight box and operated by 
grain pressure against a rubber diaphragm. The rubber 
allows sufficient movement to operate the switch, yet 
keeps the mechanism free from dust. The lights which 
indicate running machinery are operated by relays con- 
nected in the motor control circuits. 

Because of the ever-present fire- and dust-explosion 
hazard in grain elevators, it was necessary to design all 
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switches and contactors to operate within dust-tight 
boxes. Wherever possible, use was made of mercury 
tube contactors, which do not present this hazard; but 
even these switches, along with all others, were fully 
enclosed in dust-tight metal boxes. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEM 


To eliminate the fire hazard caused by choke-ups re- 
quired the use of remote-controlled, quick-closing grain 
valves (Fig. 4) operated by electric switches that would 
function whenever grain reached a dangerous level in 
any piece of equipment, spout, or bin, or when a choke-up 
occurred in the system from any cause. As there were 
no devices of this nature on the market, it was necessary 
to design and build them. 

Outlets to all grain bins are equipped with this type of 
gravity-closing valve, held in open position by an electric 


Fig. 3. Control of grain until it 
passes through the receiving 
scale is in the state weigher’s 
hands, necessitating use of a 
small signal board in his office. 
Colored lamps show empty bins 
and hoppers and valve positions 


solenoid which is released either by operation of a choke- 
up switch (previously described) or by a power failure. 

Every elevator is protected by a choke-up switch 
mounted in the elevator head and another at the boot. 
All conveyors are protected in like manner, as also are 
all belt trippers. (Fig. 5.) In fact, these choke-up 
switches are placed in every location where a choked con- 
dition might occur. On all branch valves, slides and 
trolley spouts, electric switches are so arranged that the 
control circuits are tied through them and connect the 
choke-up switches with the grain valves that are in use. 
In this way, a choked condition anywhere will shut off 
the proper grain valve, but will not interfere with any 
other set-up that may be in use at the same time. 


INTERLOCKING CONTROL SYSTEM 


Designed to prevent the starting of any piece of 
machinery unless the equipment to which this machine 
delivers is properly set up and running, the interlocking 
system make it impossible to start a flow of grain unless 
the set-up is complete and all machinery is in operation. 

For example, refer to bin No. 442 at the extreme left 
of Fig. 1. The flow might be set up as follows: From 
bin No. 442 through the separator, up elevator No. 2, 
through trolley spout No. 2, to belt No. 4, and to bin 
No. 212. With the trolley spout set to belt No. 4, it 
will be impossible to start the separator before the quick- 
closing grain valve (not shown), situated between the 
separator and elevator No. 2, is open. To open this 
valve is impossible unless both elevator No. 2 and belt 
No. 4 are running. With trolley spout No. 2 properly set 
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Fig. 4. 
quickly and automatically in case of a disturbance in the 
grain flow system. They may also be closed by 
remote operation 


Grain valves with electric solenoid release close 


to belt No. 4 and both belt No. 4 and elevator No. 2 run- 
ning, the grain valve below the separator may then be 
opened; with the grain valve open, the separator and 
the grain flow can be started. 

Should a grain bin fill to the top, the choke-up switch 
on the belt tripper spout would open the control circuit 
which shuts down the conveyor belt. As soon as the 
power to the conveyor is cut off, all control which is tied 
through this belt immediately is shut off. The control 
circuit for each piece of equipment is wired through 
a relay, which in turn obtains its current from the motor 
control circuit on the machine to which the first piece of 
equipment delivers. 

Any power failure in the system will immediately shut 
off all equipment delivering to the point of failure, except 
the elevators. All elevators have been designed with 
sufficient capacity at the discharge end to hold the amount 
of grain already in the elevator cups when the flow is 
shut off. Because of this, it is never necessary to start 
an elevator that is loaded. 

As was previously mentioned, all control circuits tie 
through the trolley spouts. Should a trolley spout be 
moved from position, the control circuit would be broken, 
and all equipment feeding to this spout would auto- 
matically stop. To enable the operator to change the 
spout without stopping all machinery, a “tie through” 
switch has been installed beside the spout. When the 
operator wishes to change a trolley spout, he closes this 
switch, which ties the control through, while he changes 
to another location. A horn blows while this switch is 
on, to notify the operator that the control is by-passing 
the trolley spout. 

Should the operator by mistake set two trolley spouts 
to deliver to the same location, a time delay functions in 
thirty seconds and shuts down all machinery affected. 
This delay is necessary to enable the operator to move a 
spout over a location then occupied by another spout 
without shutting down the equipment operating through 
the other spout. 

Grain valves both above and below the receiving scale 
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are so interlocked that it is impossible to mix two lots 
of grain. First, it is possible to open but one track 
hopper at a time. Then the valve above the scale cannot 
be opened to admit grain to the scale unless the scale 
hopper is empty and the valve below the scale is closed. 
Likewise, it is impossible to open the valve below the 
scale, unless the valve above is closed and the bin below 
is empty and its discharge valve closed. All operators, 
however careful, are human and likely to err some time 
when handling grain. It is practically impossible, how- 
ever, to make a mistake with these interlocking features. 
No piece of apparatus will function unless operated in 
the proper sequence. 

This interlocking control and indicating system has 
been in operation for several months and has given 
almost no trouble at all. Many times all the machinery 





Fig. 5. 

trippers and into the bins goes the grain. Trippers may be 

moved on rails to deliver to any one of several bins: A 
choke switch may be seen on the tripper spout 


From storage tanks by conveyor belts through these 


has been shut down and could not be started; then the 
operator would call the electrician to fix the trouble, only 
to find a bin full to the top, a trolley spout set on the 
wrong belt, or some similar mistake or oversight which 
would have caused serious trouble had the machinery 
continued to run. 

Switching and connecting are done automatically; the 
operator need never give any thought to the system; if 
he sets a tripper or trolley spout in a location, it auto- 
matically connects through the interlocking system and 
indicators at the indicating board. 

In eliminating unnecessary wear and tear on the ma- 
chinery, in preventing possible mix-ups of grain, and in 
doing away with the dangerous fire hazards caused by 
choked elevators, not to mention the mental relief 
afforded all concerned, this installation marks a decided 
forward step in elevator design and operation. 
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ANOTHER USE FOR NEON light has been found in a 
machine that can be used for sorting lumber of a selected 
moisture content or for determining the exact amount of 
moisture in any piece of wood. The machine was de- 
veloped by the Forest Products Laboratory of the U. S. 
Forest Service and consists of a black box containing two 
neon tubes. Yellow flashes from the tubes telegraph to 
the eye the moisture percentage in the lumber when 
readings are taken with the new electrical moisture 
meter also developed by the laboratory. One light flashes 
at a fixed interval and the other with greater or less 
frequency according to the high or low moisture content. 
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Are Soldering 
Iron Is Useful 


IRE joints and connections to lugs 
W constitute the majority of soldering 
jobs in an electrical repair shop, so 
this novel soldering device, especially adapted to that 
class of work, may be found of use. It consists chiefly 
of a small transformer, the primary of which operates 
on the supply circuit, while the secondary delivers low 
voltage to two 14-in. carbon rod electrodes mounted suit- 
ably for convenient manipulation during the work. The 
electrodes are arced, and the resultant heat, consistent 
and uniform, acts as would a soldering iron. One type 
of mounting arrangement is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
In some instances, for the transformer, small auto- 
transformers have been salvaged from discarded, obsolete 
auto-starters and adapted satisfactorily. Fig. 3 shows 
core iron dimensions of a serviceable design in case it 
is necessary to build a transformer. The primary wind- 
ing consists of 325 turns of No. 13 single cotton-covered 
and enameled magnet wire. Primary taps are brought 
out at 200, 250, and 280 turns and are connected to a 
four-point rheostat so that the secondary voltage may be 
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Design data of soldering iron 


adjusted. The secondary may be wound with 26 turns of 
two No. 8 cotton-covered wires in parallel. 

The higher working voltage is best suited to larger 
jobs, such as work on heavy copper bars or lugs, while 
the lower voltage is best for work on small motor wind- 
ing connections. For very light work requiring still less 
voltage, such as that on No. 30 wire, it is well to bring 
out a tap on the secondary. 

This electrode device is always ready for instant use 
instead of requiring heating as does a soldering iron, 
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Soldering irons of the type described are now being used 
in motor shops 


and on jobs where only an iron can be used, this device 
can be utilized to heat the iron and keep it hot. The 
transformer is also a useful piece of shop equipment for 
supplying low voltages for heating coils. Because the 
foregoing design data are liberal, the device will safely 
withstand a momentary secondary short-circuit. 
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Parafhine Treatment Clears 
Oil Soaked Equipment 


HEN field coils, armatures, and small stators be- 

come oil soaked, they become a problem to the 
repair man. An effective remedy for this trouble is the 
boiling of the entire machine in paraffine. It is practical 
to do this, however, only with small units. The paraffine 
penetrates the insulation and acts as a preservative. The 
temperature should not be allowed to exceed 250 deg. F. 
during the process. 

Although it is not always necessary, it has been found 
to be good practice to dismantle the motor and remove 
the external grease before boiling. However, this al- 
lows the paraffine to be used again after filtering because 
of the lowered content of absorbed oil. 
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Another Business-Getter 
For the Motor Dealer 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


Ten Electric Motors passing thru our shop for Rewinding and Repairs gave 
us the following figures: 
TOTAL—218'4 Horse Power, 


As new equipment represented $2,128.00 or average $9.80 per H.P. 


Total cost.of repairs $1,259.75 or average $5.77 per H.P. 
(Low Bearings, Improper Control Equipment, and Abuse caused these motors to burn out 


A REGULAR INSPECTION WOULD HAVE PREVENTED MOST OF THIS EXPENSE 
(Bearings, and Repairs made at the proper time would do this 


Total Cost of Repairs $236.00 or average $1.08 per H.P. 


MORAL:—IT IS FALSE ECONOMY TO NEGLECT YOUR ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
EVEN THO YOU ARE NOT WORKING IT UP TO FULL ‘CAPACITY 


WHEN MAY ONE OF OUR MOTOR SPECIALISTS CALL TO INSPECT YOUR MOTORS? 


WIRING — MOTORS — REPAIRS 
MARINE ELECTRICIANS—NEON SIGNS—VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


California Electric Works 


420 Eighth St Main 2145 San Diego 





HIS card, with representative figures which tell a 

forceful story, was sent to customers and prospects 
of a leading motor dealer of San Diego, Calif. A re- 
minder of the savings to be made by frequent motor in- 
spection and repairs, the little postal card brought in a 
fine return in new business. 
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Modern Interior Decoration Decries 
Permanence and Suggests a Change 
With Every Shifting of Mood or Whim, 
Something Now Inexpensively Possible 
With the Help of a Colorama 


By Leo G. GIANINI 


Illuminating Engineer, Edison Lamp Works, San Francisco 


F ARCHITECTURAL and_illuminat- 

l ing circles were buzzing last year with 

the opening of the magnificent ballroom 

in the St. George Hotel, in Brooklyn, N. Y., they have 

again started with a vigor since the premier showing of 

the colorama in Sweet’s Persian Gardens, a high-class 
cafe and ballroom in Oakland. 

While the St. George boasted an innovation in its 
totally light-decorated walls, the Oakland ballroom has 
incorporated the best features of the former with several 
original designs to gain an equally elaborate effect and 
at a cost of some $40,000 as compared with the reputed 
$150,000 for the Brooklyn installation. 

In some respects, the two are similar. Both have bare 
white walls on which colored light in pastel shades moves 
with conceptional effect; each uses well hidden coves to 
shed the light and invoke modernistic designs; each is 
the first, an experiment, in its part of the nation: How- 
ever, the Persian Gardens is oval in shape and the St. 
George is square; the former uses 4,250 lamps to 
decorate 10,000 sq.ft. of floor space, while the hotel uses 
6,000 lamps for 9,500 sq.ft. of space. 


Historically, the idea of the colorama in Sweet’s Per- 
sian Gardens began on Jan. 10, 1930, when, after hearing 
Floyd Gibbons describe the St. George Hotel colorama 
over the radio, Jack Tompkins, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company new business salesman, broached the subject of 
a similar installation in the new ballroom which W. L. 
Sweet then was contemplating. Receptive to the idea, 
Mr. Sweet called in the author, who, in turn, enlisted the 
aid of E. B. Cook, General Electric Company lighting 


material specialist, and A. E. Longmate, Edison Lamp 
Works salesman. 


Together, these men drew a preliminary design and 
With these, they per- 


made models of the new ideas. 
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suaded Mr. Sweet to abandon the original lighting and 
decorative scheme and to raise the roof and steel trusses 
3% ft. to accommodate three coves of decorative light- 
ing. All electrical and lighting engineering was placed in 
the hands of these three men; they did all the planning 
for the circuiting, wiring, and layout work. This included 
some original experimental circuiting with a three-phase, 
four-wire system. Yet, with all this planning, many 
problems of actual construction had to be solved on the 
job by B. R. Fritz, the electrical contractor. 


Possibly the most unique feature of the installation 
work is the employment of three-phase, four-wire sys- 
tems. While working on the layout, the engineers de- 
cided that a large saving could be effected by using this 
wiring method, for it made possible the use of one 
dimmer to control three legs of a circuit if the dimmer 
were placed in the neutral leg. Other advantages of this 
system of wiring made its use especially attractive. 

But the use of three-phase, four-wire circuits of this 
type is not yet approved by the National Electrical Code, 
so the matter of approval was taken up with the City of 
Oakland, which allowed the installation as a field test to 
study its effects and hazards, since a change to standard 
circuiting can be effected later if this system proves 
unsatisfactory. 


Singularly enough, the control board was constructed 
first and other details then were built around it. Rows 
of conduit to the board were run in the concrete beams, 
affording a support for the conduit and at the same time 
strengthening the beams. Throughout the ballroom, No. 
12 wire was the smallest used, although it was larger 
than needed. In this way, the voltage drop differential 
between the lamps farthest apart was kept less than 2 
volts at any time. 

Because of the necessity of keeping installation costs 


Three coves may be seen 
in this cross-section: C, D, 
and E. On the latter, an 
illusion of colored daffodils 
on green stems has been 
created. Back of cove E is 
a balcony containing tables 
for diners 
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Top: Six coves of lighting, with additional original features, constitute the decorative scheme 
in Sweet's Persian Gardens ballroom at Oakland, Calif. The center ceiling fixtures are 
called coves A, B,, and B,, A being the large center piece. The fluted cove around these fix- 
tures is C. An ellipse of spotlights may be seen in the lower ceiling, bordered by another 
fluted cove, D. Cove E, the startlingly new feature, is the lowest cove and includes a curved 
wall on which letters, flowers, or patterns of light may be projected. Below: The control 
board which governs all lighting is made a show feature in itself, visible through plate- 
glass windows. Between the windows may be seen a column inset of fluted, frosted-glass 
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Behind each panel inset are 
two rows of lamps in colors, 
one row on each side. The 
door of the inset may be 
seen raised. Between every 
two of the frosted tubes is 
a metal vane to confine and 
strengthen the light 


down, the three factors, dimmer plates, maximum watts 
per circuit, and maximum outlets per circuit, were jug- 
gled to provide the largest dimmers possible, 3,600 watts. 
For example, in cove D, where the installation was con- 
nected in triplets of 10,200 watts each, dimmer circuits 
were divided into 3,450 watts, 3,450 watts, and 3,300 
watts, so that only three, and the largest, dimmers might 
be used. The maximum wattage per leg of each three- 
phase, four-wire circuit thus was kept at or below the 
1,200-watt figure set by the engineers. 

Coves A, B,, and B,, the central fixtures, are original 
in design and are made of automobile steel, “stretcher 
flat” so as to leave no ripples. They serve the several 
functions of ventilator, multiple vari-colored spotlight 
housings, decorative fixtures, and producers of stencil 
designs on the ceiling. Cove A, the largest, has 56 lamps 
in clear, red, blue, and green, and fifteen spotlights. The 
B coves contain 48 lamps in the same colors and six 
spotlights. The inset panels at the bottom of these fix- 
tures are made of a sheet of lensrib glass next to the 
lamps anda sheet of flashed opal beneath, producing a 
more interesting treatment than with opal alone. 

Surrounding the three center fixtures is a colorama 
cove, C, of 40 flutes; 440 lamps in the four colors are 
used here. Throughout, all colored lamps are of natural 
colored glass. The green lamps are equipped with green 
color hoods without spill shields so as to secure a more 
satisfactory purity of color. Use of the natural color 
lamp with color hood and spill shield results in too much 
absorption, while the lamp alone or a clear lamp with a 
color hood and shield makes the color too dilute. 

Surrounding cove C is an ellipse of twenty spotlight 
outlets. These are equipped with red, blue, amber, and 
clear screens. 

Next is another colorama cove, D, with 1,122 lamps in 
all. This, with cove C, is similar to the installation in 
the St. George. By means of these coves, various geo- 
metric designs are thrown upon the walls and ceiling. 

Just below the balcony is cove E. This is probably the 
most radical feature of the whole decorative scheme, as 
it makes possible, for the first time, the introduction of 
the flexibility and. variety of stage lighting into a ball- 
room. In this cove, which is 240 ft. in length, there are 
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1,452 convenience outlets on 32 circuits, all controlled 
through dimmers. Plugged into these outlets are pieces 
of equipment which make it possible to throw an infinite 
variety of different designs, letters, patterns, and colored 
effects on the curved wall over the cove. As in the illus- 
tration on page 136, words are spelled out in clear, well- 
defined letters. It is in this cove that automobile head- 
light lamps, with auto-transformers, are used to give a 
sharp image to certain stenciled designs, such as the let- 
ters. Stencils with colored gelatine sheets present an 
illusion of green shrubbery growing, buds appearing, and 
a variety of brilliantly colored bulbs, poppies and daffodils 
flashing into bloom. Rainbows and all sorts of blended 
designs can be secured with proper stencils. While the 
ultimate capacity of this cove is 145 kw., only 45 kw. are 
connected at present. When this extra 100-kw. load is 





One of the B coves or center fixtures under construction. 

Each of the four lamps per channel has to be so spaced that 

no other lamp interferes with passage of its light to the 

sawtooth stencil, one section of which can be seen on the 
upper right 


added, dimmer capacity for only one-third of the total 
need be installed, because of the design circuiting. At 
the present time the total connected lighting voltagé is 
308 kw. for the entire building, while the ultimate 
dimmer capacity is 400 kw. This difference lies entirely 
in the potentialities of cove E. 
Another highly original feature is the eleven panel in- 
sets in the columns and walls of the room. Especially 
constructed 1-in. inside-frosted tubes form the panel 
front with the same colored lamps as elsewhere in the 





For a job of such size, the control board is small because of 

many short cuts in circuiting and construction. On the 

left may be seen the grouping of large conduits. Wire in 

eight colors was used for ease in tracing circuits both during 
installation and for trouble chasing 
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Looking down on cove E from the top of the curved wall. 
Note the abundance of outlets, 1,452 in the cove, and the 
stencils for designs 


back. Vanes confine the light to groups of tubes. Thus, 
it is not only possible to secure a great variety of color 
effects, but also to create an impression of depth. 

While the stage is lit at present only with border lights 
in four colors, flutings in the back walls are arranged for 
future decoration with panels of colored light. Doors 
in the back of the stage will receive insets such as those 
in the columns, and in the immediate center rear is an 
opening which will be filled with a cove similar to E. Six 
microphones are on the stage, two for outside broad- 





Close-up of one of the boxes of cove E. Eighteen sockets 
are contained in each box, including one automobile head- 
lamp in the upper compartment on the extreme right. Four 


stencils are shown. The single figure is an H, curved so 
that its reflection on the wall will be sharp and straight 


casting purposes and four which feed speakers with 
volume controls in dressing rooms and halls on lower 
floors. 

Drendell- Trumbull Manufacturing Company con- 
structed the control board; all decorative fixtures, includ- 
ing the center coves, the flutes for coves C and D, and 
the boxes in cove E, were fabricated in the Brumfield 
Electric Sign Company, Inc., shops. Other materials 
used were supplied by General Electric Company. 

Finally, a tribute must be paid to the architect, Ray S. 
Keefer. On his part it took remarkable moral courage 
to abandon the known architectural methods of decora- 
tion and interior design and plunge blindly into the un- 
known, to create shapes and surfaces which in themselves 
had no particular meaning and which, if the lighting 
idea failed, would result in the total architectural loss 
of the entire building, as very little could be salvaged 
for an orthodox decorative scheme. That the results of 
the lighting supported him and made of his pioneer effort 
a real decorative triumph is only deserving compensa- 
tion for the anxious moments he must have spent until 
the colored light actually transformed the peculiar flut- 
ings and oddly shaped coves into ever-varying patterns of 
exquisite subtlety and loveliness. 
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Should the Code Be 
Specific or General? 


By James M. Evans 
Electrical Engineer, Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific, Los Angeles 


HOSE who are out of touch with the 

{ actual operation of the inspection de- 

partments feel that there are too 

many words in the so-called “Wireman’s Bible’—the 

National Electrical Code. In order to simplify the code 

and reduce its size, repeated attempts are made to state 

the fundamental rule rather than the specific interpreta- 

tion or application. As an illustration, Section 503, para- 

graph “‘q,” embodies a table showing the number of wires 

of each size permitted in conduits of different size. It 

is probable that the two pages now used could be ex- 

pressed in a short paragraph worded somewhat as 
follows: 

The total occupied area of a conduit shall not exceed 40 per 
cent space factor of the nominal or trade size internal area of such 
conduit. Except stage pocket or border circuits and elsewhere by 
specific permission where the 40 per cent space factor is the only 
limit, not more than nine wires shall be installed in a conduit. Not 
more than six wires 225,000-circ.mil and larger shall be installed in 
a conduit. Not more than four wires 650,000-cire.mil and larger 
shall be installed in a conduit. Not more than two wires 1,900,000- 
circ.mil and larger shall be installed in a conduit.” 

But if that were done, hours would be lost by the man 
who estimates a job in figuring out the number of wires 
to put into each size conduit for a job and each inspector 
would do the work all over again. Of course, everyone 
would be forced to make up a table for himself. As there 
is a slight variation in outside dimensions of wire and 
coverings between different manufacturers there would 
be a variation in the tables. This would force a competi- 
tive race between manufacturers, resulting in cheaper. 
and thinner insulation. There would be many more dis- 
agreements between contractor and inspector resulting 
in much talk, much loss of time, many more special per- 
missions by the city councils, and real money loss to the 
buying public. 

All this would occur just to permit the saving of two 
pages of easily understandable material. If a picture is 
better than 10,000 printed words, then each printed word 
is better than 10,000 verbal interpretations. 

In answer to a criticism made by a Western power 
company engineer as to the specific nature of the code, 
citing a particular instance in which an inconsistency 
seemed to exist and make prohibitive a change in motor 
wiring, Victor Tousley, field secretary, N.F.P.A., wrote: 

“My personal view on code enforcement is the result 
of some 25 years as head of the Chicago Inspection 
Bureau with some 50 or more inspectors under my direc- 
tion. The problem of the best manner in which to apply 
the code is one which existed with me during all that 
period and which received a considerable amount of 
study. I am quite convinced in my own mind that the 
safest procedure for all concerned is the one wherein the 
code is lived up to as closely as possible. 

“You probably are aware that when any group in the 
industry attempts to vary the enforcement of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code for what it might believe to be its 
own particular interest, it is very likely to encourage 
other variations by other interests, which might be detri- 
mental to the utility. Exactly this has happened and is 
continuing to happen throughout the country. It seems 
to me that the remedy is to use every effort to make the 
National Electrical. Code a real standard acceptable to all 
branches of the industry and then have every branch of 
the industry stand solidly back of it in its enforcement. 
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And the Upkeep 
Is Reasonable 


Monthly Bills for Operating an AIll- 
electric Home Vary as the Degree of 
the Installation, but This Article Proves 
That a Home Equipped With Every 
Modern Convenience Is Economical 


ROOF that an all-electrical home, if 
properly installed, well insulated, and 
correctly operated, is economical is 
offered in incontrovertible figures by the San Marino 
(Calif.) home of Vernon Brown, president of the 


Diamond Electrical Company. Mr. Brown, in the inter- 
ests of comparison, saved each monthly electric bill for 
1930, and found that the total for his large home, one 
of the most completely electrified in the world, was the 
amazingly low figure of $209.80. 

When the manufacturing executive built this suburban 
Los Angeles residence, he decided to incorporate the best 





Mr. and Mrs. Brown in front of their truly all-electrical 
home. Behind Mrs. Brown is the push button which controls 
the garage door 


electric features then in use and to add a few ideas of 
his own, especially those in the nature of remote control. 
As major equipment he installed an 8-kw. Hotpoint 
range, 5-kw. Hotpoint and Everhot water heaters, and 
48 kw. in air heaters, a total installation of 66 kw. with- 
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out the refrigerator. In addition, electricity was to per- 
form every conceivable minor task. 

Winter weather, necessitating more frequent use of 
the air heaters, caused the bills of January, February, 
March, and December to become larger, more than double 


the bills of summer months. The average bill was less 
than $17.50. 





1930 

Month Kw.-H1 Amount 
SO nSifascree cine cash reabinr cece ain excita 1,260 $ 28.20 
IIE, © Rik ngnaspinynccgedhttedicputaardnatnibiass eevee’ 730 17.60 
PE etc tchc ethane nitinchignictictbebiclceusthchonsks suitniewscinitiens 1,220 27.40 
IEE Setbcdtnncechcnnnociccidgvedendban bliccepnteiannonpectbaiaiemiinbos 660 16.20 
eR ee eee SESS eee 650 16.00 
I i icine insite ethaltinineeiehaccagctbahiectedeted te st mete mentdecidcate 630 15.60 
NI il eecncapactcSonescds scutes kab itat dtc deeded shpt-elewlaaislrgiie als 430 11.60 
August ...... hnisvindthan entice atebiccemsa nae 570 14.40 
September ............ lida Cacia tans cMnnstaciia teal 510 13.20 
I Se eiiesncesssndpchenhs Sanasiankngs coensdacetn lta 540 13.80 
II, | fea Stv acncmseateaenpanch<ca tated menveiemeairiee. 680 16.690 
I Sadia cel cp resets bp seccscusnaacdaeaa eaten 810 19.20 

i siesscsiitiakastindiceessied gabe etincnsepsimsnsssssiinSseopeidlpsccncttesadecbihe 8,690 $209.80 


That Mr. Brown has complete faith in his all-electrical 
installation is attested by the absence of even one gas 
pipe on the lot and the exclusion of provision for any 
other means of fuel than electricity. All heating is done 
with sixteen units averaging 3 kw. apiece. 

All heating on the first floor, dressing room, bathroom, 
and master bedroom is controlled in the latter room by 
a master control station consisting of a three-position 
switch, a pilot light to indicate when the heater is turned 
on, and a special lettered plate to show the position of 
the switch. Here also are two switches which will cut 
out all the heat or all the lights in the house. The heaters 
are so arranged that the control station can be turned on 
manually or by a time switch. In either position all 
heaters are controlled by thermostats of a quick make- 
and-break type. Adjustments are from 50 deg. to 90 
deg. and are accurate to within 1 deg. plus or minus. 
Two of these are in the living room, allowing both high 
and low temperature control. ; 

An interesting sidelight of the installation is that Mr. 
Brown had developed for his own home the type of 
thermostatic switch he employs and that its success 
caused his company to take up the extensive manufacture 
of the article for the trade. 

Circulating hot water is supplied from a large elec- 
trically heated tank on the service porch. This system 
is so arranged that the return can be shut off. A 10-gal. 
auxiliary tank, located in the closet adjacent to the 
master bathroom, can also supply the master bathroom 
and a washroom in the lower hall. A time switch on 
this small tank turns on a 5-kw. element and a thermostat 


Left: Electricity is the only fuel and wall-type heaters are 
installed in every room. Switches in this bedroom control 


all heating and lighting in the house. Below: Thermostats, 
such as between the fixture and drapes on the right wall, 
control both high and low temperature in the living room 
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Above: Outlets are numerous throughout the house and the 
bathrooms have their share. Right: The compressor unit 
for the 18-cu.ft. refrigerator is in the garage, as are the 
meter panels and main switch. Overhead construction 
details of the electrically-operated garage doors may be seen 


turns it off when the water reaches 180 deg. This allows 
the use of ample amounts of hot water at times when it 
is needless to turn on the regular system. 

In the kitchen is an automatic electric range and an 
18-cu.ft. refrigerator with the compressor unit in the 
garage. This is arranged with a control switch and a 
pilot light and is operated by two thermostats, set at 45 
deg. and 32 deg. respectively. 

In the dining room, living room, breakfast room, and 
each of the bedrooms is a remote control station by which 
the radio, which is in the family sitting room on the 
second floor, can be controlled and tuned in on any de- 
sired station. Telephone plugs are in each of the main 
rooms, except the dining room and living room. 

Not only inside the house, however, but outside elec- 
tricity also is used to advantage. A lawn sprinkling 
system is controlled from both a time switch and a push 
button so that sprinkling can be done during the night. 
The garage doors, of the overhead type, are raised and 
lowered by a push button located beside the driveway at 
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Variable Voltage 
Control Improves 
Bridge Operation 


City of Seattle Specifies New Electrical 
Design for West Spokane Street Bridge 


RAFFIC movement in Seattle should 

\ be greatly facilitated with the opening 

of the new bridge across the Du- 

wamish waterway which divides a large residential dis- 
trict of West Seattle from the main commercial center of 
the city. The new structure is built adjacent to a bridge 
which now carries all the traffic between these two centers 
and will relieve the heavy congestion on that artery by 
providing a separate roadway for the east-bound traffic. 
Of the double-leaf trunnion, bascule type, each leaf of 
the bridge is 144 ft. long and weighs 1,634 tons. Closed, 
the mean height above high water is 46 ft., and, as the 
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the front entrance. A fountain has been equipped with 
a circulating pump and blower to give a spray which is 
lighted by neon tubes of various colors. 

In front of the house a large cedar tree has been wired 
for outdoor use at Christmas time. Lights are provided 
in a brick wall in the back yard so that a stage may be 
made of a semicircle built around large trees. Provision 
for motion picture machine outlets has been made on the 
upper deck and on the terrace below so that pictures may 
be shown either from the rear porch or from the stage. 
A complete burglar lighting system on the exterior of the 
house and other items of decorative yard lighting com- 
plete the outdoor installation. 

Paul R. Williams was the architect for the home, J. 
W. Buckles its builder. The electrical layout was 


engineered by C. T. Gibbs of C. A. Sanborn & Company, 
Ltd., Los Angeles. 


v 





West Spokane St. Bridge in open position. Older structure, 
which will be relieved of east-bound traffic under new 
system, may be seen in background 


vertical opening of each leaf is almost 70 deg., ample 
room for the largest vessel is provided. Provision is 
made for a pedestrian walk and a 40-ft. roadway, at the 
extreme left of which the single east-bound trolley track 
is placed so as to eliminate, as far as possible, interfer- 
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ence with traffic. Spaced at close intervals to provide 
high intensity roadway illumination are 4,000-lumen 
lamps, equipped with reflectors and refractors so as to 
minimize annoyance to navigators caused by bridge 
lighting. 

From the engineering standpoint, this bridge is unique 
not only in the layout and design of its apparatus, but 
also because it is the first on the Pacific Coast and one 
of the first in the country to utilize the advantages of 
variable voltages for controlling the leaf movement. By 
the use of a separate motor-generator set, a source of 
variable armature voltage is provided for regulating the 
speed of the driving motors. This voltage is attained 
through varying the resistors of the generator exciter 
field circuit and permits extremely smooth acceleration 
and deceleration of the equipment. 

The mechanical layout follows conventional bridge 
practice, but incorporates many improvements which are 
of great practical value. Each leaf of the bridge has its 
own propelling and generating equipment consisting of 
two driving motors that obtain their power from one 
motor-generator set. The channel piers, which carry 
the leaf weight through trunnion bearings, are designed 
to include a machinery room on each side. In each room 
a 65-hp., totally enclosed, d.c. motor, mounting a spring- 
set solenoid brake of ample capacity, is back-geared to 
the driving mechanism. In addition, on the downstream 
side of each pier a large room is provided above the 
machinery room for the three-unit motor generator set 
furnishing power for the two motors on that leaf. As 
the generating equipment for the driving motor of each 
leaf is separate, each half of the bridge can be operated 
independently, if necessary. Each set consists of a 
100-kw. d.c. generator, a direct-connected exciter, and a 
150-hp. induction motor, the sets being started from the 
control tower through magnetic compensators. The mag- 
netic control panel for the control of the driving motors 
is mounted adjacent to the motor generator set. Through- 
vut, the observer is impressed by the ample room and 
accessibility of the entire drive and control. 

Each leaf has an individual control tower situated high 
enough to give the operator a clear view of both ap- 
proaches and the channel. Normally, however, all opera- 


tions of the bridge will be controlled from the west con- 
trol tower, the propelling equipment for the east leaf 





Left: Control room in west channel pier with west leaf 

control panel in foreground and motor-generator set in rear. 

Note transfer switches which enable each leaf to be operated 
independently if necessary 


Right: Trunnion bearing showing method of bringing power 

leads from moving span through counterbore. Note chain- 

operated limit-switch and Selsyn transmitter for recording 
leaf position 
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Control desk in west control tower providing for control of 
leaf movements as well as all gates, warning signals, 
and lights 


being controlled from this station by means of a sub- 
marine control cable. On the west control desk are 
mounted the two drum switches for controlling each leaf, 
the indicators for the visual observation of the position 
of each leaf, necessary meters and instruments, push- 
button stations for the motor generator set, automatic 
compensators, and all light switches for controlling navi- 
gating, warning and signal lights, and safety gates. Min- 
iature indicating lamps are connected in series with the 
warning and signal lights to inform the operator that 
these lights are burning properly. The east leaf control 
desk duplicates this equipment for operating the east leaf 
only. Dual control is necessary as the Duwamish water- 
way, while quite narrow, is subject to frequent dredging 
operation with the accompanying possibility of damage 
to submarine control and power cables. Consequently, 
transfer switches on the east leaf control panel enable an 
operator to control that leaf independently. 


Alternating-current power is supplied to feeder panels 
at each end of the bridge, eliminating the use of a power 
cable and insuring the operation of each leaf as an indi- 
vidual unit in case of emergency. Provision against 
complete loss of power is made by the use of a stand-by 
gas-engine set connected through a clutch assembly to 
the bridge gearing in each pier. The seemingly elaborate 
protection against failure in operation is necessary at 
this particular location because the channel is too narrow 
to permit maneuvering a ship to prevent collision with 
the bridge in case it fails to give clearance after trans- 
mitting the “opening” signal to the pilot. 

While variable voltage control systems require the use 
of an additional piece of apparatus, namely the motor- 
generator set, the advantages afforded therefrom more 
than justify the increase in first cost, in the opinion of 
many prominent bridge designers and operators. The 
most important advantage realized by this system is the 
simplification of control with the consequent reduction of 
maintenance and increased reliability of operation. 
Through armature voltage control of the bridge motors, 
their magnetic control consists only of a line contactor 
with necessary overload protection to connect their arma- 
ture leads to the d.c. supply. Acceleration is obtained by 
increasing the voltage applied to the motor terminals, the 
increase of generator voltage being obtained through the 
operator’s drum switch, which energizes the proper mag- 
netic contactor to increase or decrease the generator field 
current as desired. Thus, the actual control of the driving 
equipment is obtained by handling the relatively small 
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currents of the generator field circuits, insuring long 
life to all current-carrying parts. Furthermore, the 
resulting smooth operation limits the jar and strain on 
the bridge, machinery, and piers to a minimum. This 
effect is furthered by the inherent design of the gen- 
erator, which limits current and torque peak on the driv- 
ing motors to a safe value even though the operator may 
throw the controller to the full “on” position. Control 
circuits incorporate the conventional interlocking neces- 
sary between gates, signals, and locks, as well as being 
subject to the operation of limit switches at both ends of 
the leaf travel. The electrical equipment is of General 
Electric design and manufacture. 


Of special interest is the method of supplying power 
to the moving spans. Previous experience with the con- 
nections between the leaf and pier indicated that, in this 
place, there lay a potential source of trouble which has 
been eliminated on this installation by bringing out all 
electrical circuits on the moving spans to a junction box 
at the outer end of the trunnion bearings. From this 
box, flexible leads are brought through a counterbore 


Building Has 
Touched Bottom 


economics and physics that all that 

goes up must come down and all that 

comes down finally yoes up again, the chart below may 

prove of interest. A hopeful indication for the building 

industry is the fact that the cycle begun about 1921 
seems to have run itself out. 

After noting from a review of the building totals for 

San Francisco and Oakland the regular sweep from the 

1921 low period after the war to 1924 and 1925, the 


(Cy economies an the inevitable laws of 
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within the bearings to a similar junction box in the pier 
proper, eliminating torsion strain in the conductor as 
well as providing an easy method of locating any trouble. 
Another feature is the sectionalizing of the entire trolley 
circuit on the bridge and approaches by means of air 
circuit breakers, placed in the control tower, which auto- 
matically de-energize this section of the trolley wire in 
case a falling wire should ground on a member with the 
danger of burning it through and weakening the struc- 
ture. With the foresight characteristic of the entire 
design, a 1,000,000-cire.mil armored submarine cable for 
a negative return is placed across the channel and bonded 
in a number of places to the rails, piers, and bridge itself 
to forestall any possible deterioration of structural mem- 
bers or cable armor due to electrolysis from stray 
currents. 


Designed by the bridge department of the City of 
Seattle, the bridge exemplifies the most advanced 
engineering design throughout. In the completed project 
the City of Seattle has a structure of beauty and utility 
that jusifies no small measure of civic pride. 


peaks, and the subsequent decline to practically 1921 
level, a study was made of the Western states building 
for the same period. Figures for large cities other than 
the two named make curves quite different, although all 
have a downward trend to 1930, the peak and slopes 
varying. 

The curves of San Francisco and Oakland form an 
almost smooth sweep. For the Western states, the regu- 
larity is distorted by a late-starting building program 
in the Northwest that held up longer than in the two 
cities mentioned. While the scale is different for each 
curve, it is interesting to note the similarity. 

Nearly all sections in January reported building 
figures over last year. This should mean the beginning 
of the next-rise. (Figures from Federal Reserve Bank, 
Twelfth District.) 
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Portable switch and 
dimmer board and 
electric reproduction 
sound system were 
carried along. Voices 
and pictures of the 
general manager, P. 
M. Downing, and the 
vice - president in 
charge of sales, R. E. 
Fisher, were _ thus 
brought each audience 


A LCHEMISTS of ancient days sought 





weary years for the “universal 
solvent,” the substance into which 
all things would dissolve. Yet these ancient scientists 
faced no greater set of problems than the intricate 
human and sales problems which faced the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company toward the end of last year. 
The merger of the Great Western Power Company, 
long its dearest commercial enemy, with the P. G. and E. 
Company brought about one perplexing set of problems. 
First there was the assimilation and readjustment of all 
these newly acquired employees with its old employees. 
Next there was the resultingly larger organization, and 
the need to unite it all under the one company policy with 
a single objective. Then there was the increasing geo- 
graphical remoteness of the district offices and personnel 
from the head office and management. 
61,000 square miles, its 


Scattered over 
16,000 employees and their 
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Business 





Darnstorning for 


Utility Pioneering New Dealer 
Plan Takes Its Sales Program to 
Its Divisions by Means of Travel- 
ing Show Troupe of Its Employees 


families needed to be united into one solid, efficient body, 
an orderly mechanism to serve the public of northern 
California. 

A second set of problems resulted from the revision 
of the P. G. and E. Company’s sales plan. For some 
vears it had been held highly desirable to have outside 
dealers in electrical and gas appliances enlist as a large, 
influential and volunteer sales force, profiting themselves 
from their co-operation with the company. After much 
study and investigation of plans and operations else- 
where, a new salesmen’s compensation plan had been 
worked out to accomplish this desirable result. This new 
plan needed to be sold first to all employees, next to the 
sales forces in each division, who in turn must convince 
dealers in their territory of its sincerity and soundness. 

A third problem was the achievement of the year 
1931’s sales bogey, despite all these changes and internal 
readjustments. 














Cloud effect ma-¥% 

chine, flashes of 

lightning, and storm 

music and sound 

made realistic the 

tribute to “the man 
out there” 


Backstage view of the commercial skit, in 
which treadmills were used to depict the 
recruit salesman (F. S. Curran) and the 
sales manager (Frank Bevan) walking 
down the street to discover prospects for 
business. The various types of stores were 
moved in while they “walked” by. The 
close of the act brought them before a 
clothing window and disclosed need for 
window, street, and sign lighting. Sound 
system and switchboard are seen operated 
by W. P. Bear and E. F. Perkins, at right, 
while Bert Reynolds operates the 
treadmill drive 
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Right: The troupe and its loaded truck 
which carried all the stage equipment and 
properties. Left to right are: A. M. Frost, 
W. P. (“Teddy”) Bear, H. M. Crawford, 
W. H. Parks, Ed Corbett, F. S. (“Pat”) 
Curran, Bert W. Reynolds, F. V. Naylor, 
H. N. Carroll, Frank Bevan, L. F. Gal- 
braith, Arthur Young, and E. F. Perkins. 
Practically the entire troupe are com- 
mercial executives of the company. Cars 
and truck were labeled with the 
“B B” emblem 


Left: While scenes 
were being shifted 
H,. M. Crawford, 
general sales enan- 
ager, summarized 
the load required 
by the budget under 
each of the classi- 
fications depicted in 
the preceding 


or playlet 


Overshadowing all was the uncertainty and gloom of 
the economic depression. Everywhere there was need to 
dispel the gloom and to reinspire and cheer the entire 
personnel, to raise the morale not alone of the company 
employees but of the local communities and the electrical 
trade generally. 

Here was a necessity for a universal solvent such as 
no alchemist ever dreamed. R. E. Fisher, vice-president 
in charge of public relations and sales, found it in a 
simple, well tried and proved solution. The solvent was 
a traveling sales show. 

With such a show every division would be reached. To 
it every employee and his family, even many of the 
dealers and merchants, would be urged to come. By the 
show the company’s sales objectives would be set forth, 
dramatized as to the means of attaining them. From the 
show the entire community’s commercial spirits could be 
revitalized, the morale improved, cheer and inspiration 
revived, and hard work started in place of anxiety. 

To H. M. Crawford, general sales manager, was then 
given the responsibility for planning such a troupe. For- 
tunately, associated with him he had many showmen: 
Frank Bevan, E. F. Perkins, F. S. Curran, W. P. Bear, 
and others. Mr. Bevan already had demonstrated his 
ability to organize and stage productions in numerous 
lighting sales schools, annual sales conventions, and in 
the preparation of displays and talks for clubs and asso- 
ciations. Under his direction the troupe was organized, 
employing sales department executives for the cast. 

Some of the many details of the traveling production 
can be appreciated from the accompanying illustrations. 

Introduced in each division by the division manager, 
Mr. Crawford outlined the objects of the plan and after 
explaining that the management officers found it im- 
possible to come in person introduced P. M. Downing, 
vice-president and general manager, by means of a 
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lantern slide portrait, and Mr. Downing addressed the 
audience by means of electrical transcription. He told 
of the importance of the sales work to the company and 
the need for support from every department and em- 
ployee. By the same means Mr. Fisher addressed the 
audience, speaking of the commercial program of the 
company and the part the employee could play in making 
it successful. 

Then followed, as a tribute to those who must remain 
on duty, a dramatic poem, “The Man Out There,” illus- 
trated by a tableau depicting a lineman working on a 
pole in a snowstorm. In succession, playlets showing 
possibilities and methods of developing more business for 
the company in the domestic, industrial, commercial and 
agricultural fields were enacted. The presentation fin- 
ished with an alegory in which “Opportunity” points out 
to “Every Employee” how he may add to his income by 
means of prospect tips, lamp, and appliance sales leads. 

At the close of the performance envelopes containing a 
catalog of appliances on which sales tips are invited, a 
“pink slip” book of prospect reports, a pencil and a 
pledge card were distributed to all in the audience. It is 
significant that pledge cards from 50 per cent of the 
attendance were signed and turned in. 

Seventeen performances were given in all, including 
the premiere on Jan. 5 to the management officers of the 


A. M. Frost as Farmer Jones and Harry 

Carroll as agricultural salesman discuss 

the need for farm electrification in the 
agricultural skit 














company, a final performance for the San Francisco 
Electrical Development League, and two extra perform- 


ances in San Francisco. The itinerary covered Salinas, 
San Jose, Red Bluff, Chico, Marysville, Auburn, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Oakland, Santa Rosa, San Rafael, San 
Francisco, and Eureka. In each instance the auditorium 
was packed to capacity. In two instances many were 
turned away for lack of accommodations. The total at- 
tendance was 11,552 persons, from which it will be seen 
that well over half of the 16,000 total employees set as a 
goal at the outset were reached. 

Here W. P. Bear and W. H. Parks supervised the un- 
loading and setting up of the portable stage rigging, 
scenery, properties, lighting, switchboard, and sound 
system. This took approximately three hours to set up 
and test. Stage and scenery had been developed by the 
Universal Scenic Studio, the sound apparatus by the 
Automatic Amplified Music Company, the lighting equip- 
ment of aluminum light-weight units by the Wuelker 
Reflector Lighting Corporation. Every man in the cast 


had a part in handling properties, scenery, or lighting. 
Following up the sales show, each division held a meet- 
ing with all the gas and electric merchants in the terri- 





Above: In the industrial playlet the hard-boiled fac- 

tory executive tells his visitor how central station 

salsmen have sold him on abandoning his isolated 
plant equipment 


Right: An epilogue brings the entire message home 

by depicting Opportunity (Frank Bevan) appearing to 

Every Employee (F. S. Curran) and telling him how 

he may add to his income by reporting sales prospects 
and selling lamp kits 
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Above: Entire equipment was portable, 

carried its own lighting, could be set up in 

three hours, and dismantled in an hour 
after the performance 


Left: For co-related domestic sales the 
electric salesman (B. W. Reynolds) and 
gas salesman (A. C. Miller) were shown 
by the sales manager (E. F. Perkins) how 
the company’s best interest could be 
served by joint effort 


tory. In this second meeting the quota of appliances for 
that territory was told, and the dealer participation plan 
outlined. Briefly, the new plan of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion in the outside divisions provides a base salary of 
$100, with a commission of 10 per cent on ranges and 15 
per cent on water and air heaters of over 2-kw. capacity 
sold from company stock, and a commission of $1 per 
kilowatt connected of range, water or air heater load 
over 2 kw. sold and reported by any dealer in that sales- 
man’s district. Thus it is to the interest of the salesman 
to preserve his relations with the dealers in order that 
they report their sales for his commission, and yet he 
must keep on his toes creating new business, not com- 
petitive with his dealer friends, on which he can earn 
higher commissions. 

In the San Francisco and Oakland districts a different 
plan is in effect for a trial. Here the salesmen receive 
no base salary. Their compensation is entirely on a 
kilowatt basis. For each kilowatt of range, water or air 
heater load over 2 kw. they receive $2, whether sold by 
themselves or by a dealer. On their own sales of com- 


pany merchandise they receive an additional 2 per cent 
on the list price of the merchandise, enough to stimulate 
them to create new business for themselves but not 
enough to tempt them to take a sale from a dealer and 
thus endanger the good relations which are necessary to 
keep the dealers reporting their sales for his commission. 
These plans are to be given a year of trial. 
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More Use— 
Less Cost 


Dealers Will Again Play an Important 
Part in This Company’s Merchandising 
Program for Their Sales of Electric 
Appliances Count in Volume Bonuses 
Awarded Company Salesmen 


ROADER in vision, more comprehen- 

Bie in purpose, and more complete in 

detail than in previous years is the 

business development program for 1931 of Pacific Power 

& Light Company, Portland, as outlined at a three-day 

sales meeting in January by V. H. Moon, sales manager. 

In addition to the customary load-building activity in the 

domestic field, the program this year embraces definite 

plans for the sale of commercial appliances, the adding 

of commercial lighting load and the promotion of elec- 
trical applications on farms. 


The actuating motive and the dominating theme of the 
program is stated in a message from Guy W. Talbot, 
president, at the opening of the booklet outlining the 
program to the entire organization. Mr. Talbot says in 
part: “Your company is constantly striving to deliver 
greater service at lower cost to all classes of customers 
and te make electricity available to all possible users. 
. ... This development program points the way to the 
goal of greater service at lower cost.” This message is 
amplified in the booklet by statements of Lewis A. 
McArthur, vice-president and general manager, and Will 
Neill and Charles M. Sanford, assistant general man- 
agers, and is constantly stressed in the unfolding of the 
detailed plan by which the program is to be carried out. 


DOMESTIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 


Graphic representation of the effect of intensive de- 
velopment of the domestic field on average annual do- 
mestic use and on the average cost per kilowatt-hour to 
the customer is indicated in Figs. 1 and 2. 


A change in the characteristic of each curve is noted 
soon after 1922 when the appliance sales department first 
began to function. Interesting also is the look into the 
future wherein it is shown that by 1934 the company 
expects to be selling its domestic customers an average 
of 2,000 kw.-hr. per year, which will cause the average 
cost per kilowatt-hour to the customer to drop to about 
2 cents. 

For 1931, as in former years, quotas have been estab- 
lished on the principal appliances sold by the company. 
See Table I. 

As usual the largest load builders—ranges, water 
heaters and refrigerators—will be particularly stressed 
with sales campaigns at strategic seasons of the year. 
Campaigns will also be conducted on washers, ironers 
and radios. 

Company quotas are broken down into district quotas 
and set up by month so that those responsible can keep 
track of their rate of progress, and in addition (and this 
is a new departure in this year’s program) district quotas 
are broken down into smaller territorial quotas with each 
territory allotted to an individual salesman. In this 
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Fig. 1. Domestic kilowatt-hour sales per customer, 1920 to 
1930, and objective by years to 1934 


way a more direct and personal supervision of the sales 
force will be made possible. 


DEALER ENCOURAGEMENT 


This placing of individual responsibility has a distinct 
bearing on the plan to bring the individual salesman’s 
interest into harmony with the interests of other elec- 
trical dealers in his territory. This is to be effected 
through the “load-building bonus plan,” which is an indi- 
cation that the emphasis this year is on kilowatt-hour 
sales and added revenue rather than on gross merchandise 
sales. 


Under this plan, salesmen (who in this company 
have always been paid a flat salary) will this year 
have the opportunity of earning a quarterly bonus 
based on the load built in their respective territories. 
In figuring the amount of load built in a salesman’s 
territory, sales by other employees will be counted, 
and ranges and water heaters sold by dealers will 


count the same as company sales. The amount of: 


the bonus earned will be dependent on (1) estimated 
annual revenue of appliances sold by the company 
plus ranges and water heaters sold by dealers; (2) 
reaching quota of sales of items in territorial quotas. 


The items contributing to the load-building bonus 
with their estimated kilowatt-hour use and annual 
revenue are as follows: 


Estimated 


Annual 

Kw.-Hr. Revenue 

he pacs Sip daesledteesntiiensencocans iaicatediaciioleae. aA $45.00 
Flat-rate water heater..................................... 3,600 21.60 
Booster water heater*..... 5 cenisiapllabig sia 300 9.00 
PIN wiasmicsicidapliensinnsnninnsa sgidaitamsstailatiadcekn 500 20.00 
cI Ian al ee 80 4.00 
Se ih ela iatidtecgbienntaeniarttedintiosciaikanregiloncasmatipae temeiien 125 6.25 
NI okie sein koeciadtatcine kien tel peneeccis sigs ceetnintshntet phen aa 150 7.50 
a a enticedisiteivcieadnnndovepleai 30 1.50 





* No quota on this item—but revenue may be counted. 


The amount of the bonus paid will be a percentage of 
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the estimated annual revenue built in the salesman’s 
territory in accordance with the following table: 

Quota reached on all 7 items—10 per cent. 

Quota reached on 6 items— 8 per cent. 

Quota reached on 5 items— 6 per cent. 

Quota reached on 4 items— 4 per cent. 

Quota reached on 3 items— 2 per cent. 

Quota on less than 3 items—no load-building bonus earned. 


WATER HEATING 


A definite policy on water heating, which will make 
it possible to render adequate service to the customer at 
a price he can well afford to pay and on a basis profitable 
to the company, has been established after extensive 
tests on different makes and types of heaters, thermo- 
stats, and tank covers, conducted during the past year. 
Briefly, this policy plans to make use of the existing 
flat-rate tariff of $3.25 per kilowatt plus booster service 
on the meter rate, the lowest step of which is 3 cents. 
Tests have indicated that properly designed installations 
combining these rates will cost the average family from 
$4 to $5 per month and yield the company an over-all 
average revenue of 7 mills per kilowatt-hour, most of 
which will be off-peak. 

The standard installation which will meet the needs 
of the greatest number of families will be a 750-watt, 
thermostatically controlled, flat-rate heater connected 
with the range through a load limiting device so that 
when the load on the range reaches 2,000 watts the 
heater automatically cuts out, and a manually operated, 
thermostatically controlled booster heater of 1,500-watts 
capacity for quick recovery after hot water storage has 
been depleted by abnormal use. The flat-rate heater will 
be installed near the bottom of the tank and the booster 
heater about one-fourth of a tank length from the top. 
Insert or clamp-on heaters are recommended. 


COMMERCIAL APPLIANCE DIVISION 


For commercial cooking service, a readjustment in 
tariff has been effected as an inducement to prospects 
in this field to substitute electricity for other forms of 
fuel, and a concerted effort is to be put forth during 1931 
to make a modest start by adding 500 kw. of connected 
load yielding $20,000 annual revenue. Responsibility for 


Fig. 2. 


Average cost of domestic service per kilowatt-hour, 
1920 to 1930, and objective by years to 1934 
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securing this business is placed with the district man- 
ager and the chief salesman, who will look to the manu- 
facturer and jobber of heavy-duty cooking equipment for 
considerable help. 

The available equipment in this field has been divided 
into three groups according to the classes of prospects. 
These are (1) counter and pantry equipment for lunch 
counters, barbecues and similar establishments; (2) 
group hotel equipment for the larger restaurants and 
hotels; and (3) baking and roasting ovens for hotels and 
commercial bakeries. The total quota is broken down 
into these three groups as follows: 


COORD - CIEE sonics. cep etcinicciecs ttn dentatanini emake thesis 148 kw. 
«IN sacks iii scree cise ecs lececdsniesaepencmesicbcanlabetateneiiee vii 222 kw. 
Baking OVGHGs hdc nish daacagicepiatanilinsttciwesadlisniatheaadncmlatantese 130 kw. 


These quotas are distributed over the company’s seven- 
teen district offices. 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


The decision to undertake a more intensive lighting 
development program has necessitated augmentation of 
the company’s organization in this department. Three 
full-time and one part-time man will have divided 
amongst them the 7,080 commercial lighting customers of 


TABLE 1 
Company quotas and estimated revenues 


$247,200.00 $74,160.00 


37,080.00 26,697 60 


362,148.00 24,720.00 


D feecsittchinn 
210,000 .00 8,000.00 


44,880.00 4,125.00 


104,400 .00 6,000 .00 


Vacuum Cleaners 


12,500 .00 750.00 


22,000 .00 








5,600 .00 
7,500 .00 


9,000 .00 50,000 





10,000 .00 144,000 


6,300 00 111 77,700 





4,092.00 34,100 





120,000 





3,500 .00 


50 
5,400.00 200 
40 20,000 





6,600 .00 20 4,400 


1,800.00 2 600 





Heating Pads 








Total $1,100,000 .00 8,384,000 


the company so that each full-time man will be respon- 
sible for approximately 2,000 customers. A quota of 500 
kw. additional connected lighting load, to yield approxi- 
mately $40,000 annual revenue, is set for the year’s 
endeavor. 

Lighting specialists will have their headquarters in a 
district office near the geographic center of their terri- 
tories and during the year will call on every commercial 
lighting customer in their territory. In addition, con- 
tact will be maintained with contractor-dealers, with 
architects and builders, and with chambers of commerce, 
parent-teachers associations, and other civic groups. No 
lighting equipment will be handled by the company, and 
wherever possible sales of such equipment will be made 
through dealers. 

Four main classifications of lighting load are listed 
with the total quota divided among them and with these 
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quotas further broken down into districts. These classi- 
fications and quotas are as follows: 


Advertising lighting including signs, windows, floodlighting, 

A Ba iia isthahcetins sncnts Soonsechliddseedibitapeitin<cniésananisepseabeinsbuiti 100 kw. 
Interior lighting including stores, offices, and public build- 

I idan italia tka Sistine sade seria ees A DRIES Seen setans ccanthddmieaieaae mee 
Exterior lighting including airports, auto parks and outdoor 


SN voicateoink i tentanehansdrteaminedanite Saineemasidienetabaincabacenidecraiacesiaaecen 100 kw. 
TUNE NO rire hes ci ed etic cae do eh icc ncitblanbunainnienmientadee 50 kw. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION 


No definite quotas of load or revenue increase have 
been set up in the farm electrification division for 1931, 
but the company has determined to undertake an inten- 
sive development of electrical farm applications among 
its 7,711 farm customers. These customers have been 
allocated to nine full-time and four part-time rural repre- 


TABLE II 
Kilowatt-hour sales and revenue for year ended Dec. 31, 1930 


$ 3,891.41 
8,605 .74 





10,113.21 
\ pees aa 





| 9,442.01 





637.11 


1,330,552 | . | 46,782.72 








8,940,817 | 
"155,699 i , | 6,455. 14 
| 35667 | 1427 | 1,275.06 | 
7 221,681 | é ’ 7 8,137 90 | 





26,531 








158,579 | 2,643 | 


1,774 | 38,582.45 


3,201 15,657.72 | 


Toppenish-Wapato 3,607 70,371 .67 


Walla Walla 


ents 
| 68,073.86 
Yakima b 201, , 134,878.75 














Total and Averages - 23,731,956 


*3,158 K. W. H. per farm customer includes irrigation power in some districts. 


sentatives so that each full-time man has approximately 
700 customers to contact. These representatives are to 
survey their territories, keeping a card record of the gise 
made by individual customers and of such additional 
uses as may be applied economically to the individual’s 
farm operation with the idea of building the foundation 
for future farm electrification work. 

The duties of the rural representatives are more 
specifically outlined as follows: 

1. To secure statistics on present and future service 
requirements. 

2. To improve service conditions wherever possible. 

3. To disseminate information and new ideas on suc- 
cessful farm practices with electricity. 

4. To inform prospective farm customers of the 
economy in using electric service to lower farm operating 
costs. 

5. To inform owners of tenant farms without service 
of the better class of tenants who demand electrified 
farms and are willing to pay a larger rental for them. 

The statement of the objective in the farm electrifica- 
tion division in a measure typifies the constructive char- 
acter of the entire development program wherein the cus- 
tomer interest in greater service at ever decreasing cost 
is constantly kept in the foreground. This stated objec- 
tive is as follows: 

“The electrification of farms in the territory we serve 
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will enable farmers to increase the efficiency of their 
farming operations, reduce their cost of production, in- 
crease their margin of profit, increase their purchasing 
power, and raise their standard of living. The economic 
application of electricity to farm tasks now done by 
other means will increase the consumption of electricity 
and result in lower costs per kilowatt-hour. The num- 
ber of kilowatt-hours consumed on farms each year, in 
the progressive development of this program, will indi- 
cate its success and merit.” 


Vv Vo. 


Number 

Fixtures 
and 

Increase 


Sales 





IGHTING fixture sales can be in- 
[creased to a very noticeable figure by 
numbering every fixture carried in 
stock. Such has been the experience of The Woodhead 
Electric Company, of Roswell, N. M., a show place of the 
city, where a wide range of attractive electrical fixtures 
is arranged throughout the store for display purposes 
and to make the store attractive. But these lighting 
fixtures are not displayed merely for attraction—they are 
displayed to make sales. The long ceiling beams of the 
store are hung with fixtures of all types, while wall 
booths and wall panels on all sides make appropriate 
backgrounds for displaying the merchandise. Every fix- 
ture carries a plain price card, and every fixture in stock 
carries a plain number identifying it with the wall panel, 
booth or section where it is displayed. 

Mr. Woodhead finds that the shoppers are impressed 
with certain fixtures. Many of them not ready to close a 
sale jot down the numbers of the fixtures that they may 
want. This electrical dealer uses advertising and per- 
sonal follow-up for interested prospects, but often he gets 
an order by telephone or by mail to send out a number of 
fixtures, the particular fixtures being specified by the 
display numbers, as for instance, 18, 97, 108, or 35. 

Moreover, Mr. Woodhead capitalizes on this idea by 
reminding the prospects who are not ready to buy that it 
will be easy for them to make a list of the fixtures they 
are likely to be interested in and that they can later tele- 
phone if they want these fixtures. This practice sim- 
plifies things-—mak~«s it easy for the prospect. Many get 
down to serious consideration and make their selections 
in order to make a memorandum of the numbers; but 
often after having made their selections for this purpose 
they decide to close the purchase and have the fixtures 
installed immediately. 

“In addition to increasing sales, I find that numbering 
every fixture in stock simplifies and speeds up installa- 
tion work. In making out our estimates and bills it is a 
simple matter merely to write in the numbers. The man 
on the job knows our fixtures and can send in by number 
for any fixture and know he is going to get just what 
he sends for,” explains this dealer. 
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Power Program of Oregon Governor 
Finds Expression in Ten Bills 


N ITS attempt to translate into prac- 

tical legislation the alleged “man- 
date of the people” as interpreted by 
the newly elected governor, the Oregon 
Legislature has considered no less than 
ten bills pertaining to water apv:o- 
priation, power development and utility 
regulation, with as many amendments 
and counter proposals. At the end of 
its normal 40-day session on Feb. 20, 
the “power program” was stil! in a 
state of flux with the outcome yet some- 
what in doubt as the legislators faced 
evertime at their own expense. Sev- 
cral of the bills were, however, in a 
foim quite g2ncrally acceptable, and it 
was expected that most of the principal 
ones would be passed during the first 
extra week. 

Passed by both houses and in the 
hands of the governor for signature 
were the repeal of that part of the old 
public utility law providing for certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessary, a 
bill giving incorporated towns certain 
powers in acquiring water rights and 
regulating the conduct of the power 
business by such cities, and a bill ex- 
empting cities of 300,000 population 
(Portland only affected) from compli- 
ance with certain provisions of the 
Federal Water Power Act. At the same 
time, to give existing utilities a meas- 
ure of protection against unbridled 
competition in towns of 2,000 popula- 
tion and less, a new bill providing for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
in such towns was introduced in the 
House. 

Passed by one house and on the pro- 
gram of the other house for early con- 
sideration are the three main so-called 
administration power bills. 

The so-called “Public Utilities Bill,” 
appearing as House Bill No. 77, would 
change the organization and duties of 
the Public Service Commission; the 
“Water Conservation Act,” Senate Bill 
No. 62, revises the law under which 
water appropriations can be made; and 
the “District Power Bill,” Senate Bill 
No. 64, is designed to make effective the 
constitutional amendment on this sub- 
ject passed by the electorate in the 
November election. 

In the bill relating to regulation, the 
offiee of “public utilities commissioner,” 
to be appointed by the governor and to 
draw a salary of $7,500, is created, and 
the tenure in office of the present com- 
mission is terminated. -In addition to 
having all the powers and duties now 
delegated to the present commission, 
the new officer is specifically charged 
with the duty of representing “users of 
service ... and the public generally 
in all controversies respecting rates, 
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charges, valuations, etc.” To munici- 
palities is reserved the power to con- 
tract with utility companies by fran- 
chise or ordinance as to the quality and 
rates for service supplied within its 
boundaries, subject, however, to the 
review of such contract by the state 
public utilities commissioner. Conflict 
with existing statutes and inconsis- 
tencies in the bill itself are apparent. 

The so-called “Water Conservation 
Act” is substantially the Federal Water 
Power Act with minor changes to make 
it applicable as a state administrative 
measure. It creates a hydro-electric 
commission of three, one of whom is 
to be the state engineer, the other two 
to be appointed by the governor and 
to serve without pay. The commission 
would have the power to issue prelim- 
inary permits and final licenses to ap- 
propriate and develop, giving prefer- 
ence to the applications of municipali- 
ties. Permit fees and annual license 
fees are provided and a license could 
be issued for a period not exceeding 50 
years. A system of accounting is to 
be set up so that the net investment of 


granted the directors. 
unconstitutionalivy of this act is noted. 





the licensee shall be amortized and 


paid during the license period, and au- 
thority is granted the state or any 
municipality to take over a licensed 
project at a fair value “not exceeding 
the net investment as defined in this 
act.” Ambiguity in the amortization 
and recapture provisions coupled with 
broad powers granted the commission 
makes the act highly discouraging to 
the development of water power by 
private capital. 

The “District Power Bill,” as pre- 
pared under the supervision of the 
State Grange, permits the formation of 
districts comprising contiguous or non- 
contiguous territory, or one or more 
municipalities. No separate parcel of 
territory may be included without a 
majority vote of the residents of that 
parcel. On petition of 5 per cent of the 
voters of a would-be district to the 
hydro-electric commission provided for 
in the act referred to above, the com- 
mission must investiate the proposal 
and must hold hearings, after which 
the voters may file a final petition for 
an election. The jurisdiction of the 
commission is advisory only. Districts 
would be managed by five elected di- 
rectors. Bond issues in the aggregate 
are limited to 10 per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation for state and county 
purposes of all property in the district. 
All taxes are to be levied on all real 
and personal property within the dis- 
trict. After districts are formed few 
limitations are placed on the powers 
The possible 


Identical bills have been introduced 


¥ VR 


Heard at Pacific Power & Light Sales Meeting 





Messages from the outside were brought to the Pacific Power & Light 


Company's general sales meeting in January by these speakers. 


to right: 


Left 


O. P. Anderson, member of the sales committee assigned 


to field contact work, Edison Lamp Works, Cleveland; R. J. Cordiner, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast district manager, Edison General Electric 
Appliance Company; E. N. Hurley, Jr., president, Hurley Machine 


Company, Chicago; 


G. C. Tenney, editor, “Electrical West,’ San 


Francisco; H. B. Tompkins, general sales manager, General Electric 
Supply Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn.; and D. E. Harris, vice-president, 
General Electric Supply Corporation, San Francisco 
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in each house to make possible develop- 
ment by The California Oregon Power 
Company of a site in Oregon on the 
Klamath River, which the company 
would have to abandon if it were forced 
to develop the site under the currently 
proposed Water Power Act. 


v 


66-Kv. Cable at Newark’ 
Sub First in the West 


Installation at the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company’s Newark (Calif.) 
substation of the first 66-kv. cable on 
the Pacific Coast is attracting the in- 
terest of utility engineers. The cable 
is used for placing underground one 
end of a 60-kv. transmission line com- 
ing into the station, thus eliminating 
the hazard of carrying this voltage on 
overhead lines over the station to the 
transformers on the far side. 

One circuit of three cables, with one 
spare cable, each 350 ft. long, carries 
the current through fiber ducts running 
underneath the station. Single-con- 
ductor, 500,000-cire-mil, 48 /64-in. wood 
pulp paper, metallized paper shield, 
%-in. lead sheath cable of Type H con- 
struction is used. The six terminals 
required for the installation are of the 
oil-filled, barrier type, rated at 110-kv. 
Cable and terminals were supplied by 
the General Cable Corporation. 


v 


Utility Upheld in Use of 
Streets for Power Lines 


A decision rendered by the Los 
Angeles County superior court on Jan. 
29 in the franchise suit instituted by 
the City of Los Angeles in 1927 against 
the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration, sustained the right of the 
corporation to use the streets for the 
distribution of electricity for power 
purposes by means of its facilities and 
equipment as they existed on Aug. 9, 
1927, the date of the filing of the 
complaint. 

Suit was brought against the cor- 
poration on the theory that it had no 
right to use the city streets for electric 
power distribution without a city fran- 
chise. Such a franchise had been ac- 
quired by one of the corporation’s 
predecessors in 1891, but it had expired 
in 1916. The corporation’s defense was 
that the state constitution, as it ex- 
isted prior to its amendment in 1911, 
gave it the rights which were denied 
by the city, and further that the city 
was estopped to question the corpora- 
tion’s rights by having acquiesced in 
and encouraged its operations and ex- 
pansions, thereby inducing the corpora- 
tion to expend some $33,000,000 in that 
behalf. 

The court also ordered that the cor- 
poration shall not be enjoined from ex- 
tending its facilities and equipment 
where the electric energy to be dis- 
tributed thereby shall be used for “il- 
luminating light,” even though the same 
equipment may also convey energy 
which, after it has passed through the 
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Second Unit of Oak Grove Plant in Operation 





DENTICAL in capacity with the 

original unit, the second 30,000-kva. 
General Electric generator and 40,000- 
hp. Pelton reaction turbine went into 
regular operation at the Oak Grove 
plant of the Portland General Electric 
Company on the Clackamas River, Ore., 
on Feb. 1. The second unit is located 
in the addition to the power house to 
the right of the picture. The right- 
hand penstock from the surge tank 
dug into the top of Cripple Creek knoll 
900 ft. above the power house is a part 
of the new installation. 

Static head at this plant is 920 ft., 
and its two wheels are the highest head 
reaction turbines in operation in the 
United States. Normal operating head 
is 849 ft. 

The new generator varies in minor 
respects from the old, having stator 
coils made up of transposed bar wind- 
ings for the purpose of equalizing the 
voltages generated in the top and bot- 
tom strands of the conductor, thereby 
eliminating circulating current in ad- 


jacent bars. This construction slightly 
increases the efficiency of the unit. 
Further, the new unit is equipped with 
a surface air-cooler using only the air 
inside the power house, whereas the 
No. 1 unit, not so equipped, circulates 
outer air through the coils. 

The Oak Grove project was surveyed 
in 1907. Construction of the first unit 
was started in 1921 and completed in 
1924. The second unit was commenced 
in March, 1930. A third unit of similar 
size, requiring an extension to the 
power house, a third penstock, and a 
second flow line from the headworks at 
the dam on Oak Grove Creek to the 
surge tank, is contemplated. Additional 
water will be delivered to the head- 
works on Oak Grove Creek from the 
main Clackamas River by means of a 
tunnel. 

With the starting up of the second 
unit, the No. 1 unit, which has been in 
practically continuous operation since 
first installed, has been shut down for 
cleaning and inspection. 


» ame ite 


purchaser’s meter, may be used for 
either power or heat or both, in addi- 
tion to “illuminating light.” A condi- 
tion was added, however, that the major 
use by the purchaser shall be that of 
illuminating light and the use of 
energy for heat or power shall be only 
incidental. 

The effect of the decision is to assure 
in perpetuity the corporation’s status 
as of the date of the filing of the suit, 
but to forbid it from thereafter extend- 
ing its distribution lines on the city 
streets for the purpose of serving elec- 
tricity for power purposes only. 


The superior court decision was ren- 
dered by Judge Frank C. Collier. Both 
the city and the corporation are ex- 
pected to appeal to the state supreme 
court. 

In the event of a supreme court de- 
cision sustaining the city’s contention, 
the corporation’s franchise cost would 
amount to 2 per cent of its gross 
affected income if the general franchise 
tax custom be followed. When the de- 
cision was announced, officers of the 
corporation were not prepared to say 
how much power business the corpora- 
tion has added since 1927. 
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First -Unit in Service at Tacoma’s 


Cushman No. 2 Plant 


USHMAN No. 2 plant of the City 

of Tacoma, on Hood Canal, Wash., 
was put into service early this year 
with the placing in operation of its first 
30,000-kva. generating unit. A second 
unit is under construction and will be 
brought in this spring. Ultimate plans 


the water to El. 475, the height of tail 
water at the No. 1 plant. 

A reinforced concrete tunnel, 13,000 
ft. long and 17 ft. in diameter, carries 
the water to a surge chamber on top 
of the hill above the No. 2 plant. This 
steel surge tank is of the Johnson dif- 





Allis-Chalmers 37,500-hp. turbine at Cushman power house 


No. 2. 


The generator, also Allis-Chalmers, is rated at 30,000 


kva. at 90 per cent power factor, operates at 300 r.p.m., and 
generates at 13.2 kv. 


call for the installation of four units. 

Construction of the dam for the No. 
2 plant was started in May, 1929, and 
is now practically completed except for 
the spillway section, which will be fin- 
ished this month. The dam, of simple 
arch type, 240 ft. high and 500 ft. 
across the crest, is situated on the 
Skokomish River about two miles below 
the Cushman No. 1 plant and impounds 


v 


Highest Lighting Load at 
San Francisco Ball Park 


San Francisco’s new baseball park 
at Sixteenth and Bryant Sts. will have 
a night-lighting system with the highest 
intensity in the United States. This 
announcement has just been made by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, which has _ been 
awarded the order for the equipment. 

Six steel towers, rising to a height of 
120 ft., four mounted on the grand- 
stand structure and two mounted in the 
outfield, will carrying the lighting 
equipment. There will be 310 enclosed 
projectors each having a _ 1,000-watt 
lamp. These lamps will be burned at 
10 per cent over-voltage and will pro- 
duce an intensity of 50 foot-candles on 
the infield, tapering to 30 foot-candles 
at the outfield. A total load of 350 kw. 
in lighting will be installed, almost 
doubling the next highest in the United 
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ferential type, 65 ft. in diameter and 
94 ft. high, with an internal riser 14 ft. 
in diameter. Two steel penstocks 10 
ft. in diameter and approximately 1,300 
ft. long supply 900 sec.-ft. of water to 
the two hydraulic turbines. 

Energy is at present delivered to the 
system through a bank of three 20,000- 
kva. transformers, transmission voltage 
being 115 kv. 


vv 


States, which is 180 kw. at the baseball 

field in Indianapolis. A special mir- 

rored glass reflector will be used in this 

type of installation for the first time. 
v 


SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT & POWER TO 
TAKE OVER MIDLAND CouNTIES CorP.— 
Through transfer of its properties 
used in supplying electric energy in 
Fresno, Monterey, San Luis Obispo, 
and Santa Barbara Counties, Calif., to 
the San Joaquin Light & Power Cor- 
poration, the latter concern will shortly 
take over the operation of these prop- 
erties, if permission for the transfer is 
granted by the California Railroad 
Commission. In payment, the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, parent or- 
ganization of Midland Counties, will 
receive 10,005 shares of common capital 
stock of the San Joaquin corporation, 
which will assume all outstanding obli- 
gations of the Midland Counties Cor- 
poration. 





Farmer Absolved From 

Dynamiting Dam 

As the result of an _ injunction 
granted last month by Judge W. E. 
Herzinger of the Superior Court of 
Shasta County (Calif.) to Louis P. 
Joerger, a farmer who claimed that the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company was 
illegally diverting water from his land 
riparian to Hat Creek, the power com- 
pany has been obliged to shut down its 
Hat Creek No. 2 power plant and re- 
store the water to its natural channel. 

The decision rendered by Judge 
Herzinger also dissolves a former in- 
junction against Mr. Joerger forbidding 
him from molesting the company’s Hat 
Creek dam which the farmer had ad- 
mitted dynamiting on Nov. 10, 1930, 
and rejects the company’s claims for 
damages for the dynamiting. 

The case has been appealed by the 
power company to the state supreme 
court for a further hearing. 


v 
Utility District Bill 
Initiated in Colorado 


A “utility district” bill patterned 
after the District Power Bill recently 
passed in Washington and a similar in- 
strument effective in Wisconsin is 
scheduled for introduction at the 
present session of the Colorado state 
legislature. The Johnson-Smith bill, as 
the instrument is known, would au- 
thorize county commissioners, on peti- 
tion of 10 per cent of the voters in any 
community, to submit at a general elec- 
tion the proposition of creating a 
“public utility district.” Such a dis- 
trict would be in the nature of a 
municipal corporation, controlled by a 
three-man commission elected for a 
three-year term. This body would not 
be responsible to the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission, the only check on 
its activities to be a referendum vote 
of taxpayers in the district. 


v 
Rate Cut Proposed in 
Western Washington 


Proposal for a general cut totaling 
$251,000 annually in light and power 
rates throughout western Washington, 
outside Seattle, has been made by the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
to the State Board of Public Works. 

The cut, if approved, is to become 
effective March 1, and is on a sliding 
scale. Users now paying above 612 
cents per kilowatt-hour will pay on a 
flat basis of 6% cents; those now pay- 
ing 6% cents will have their charges 
reduced to 6 cents, and those paying 6 
cents will pay 5% cents. The saving in 
King County, outside Seattle, is esti- 
mated at $41,000 annually. Of the 
larger cities affected by the change, 
Everett and Bellingham will obtain 
their current on a basic rate of 54 
cents under the new schedule, instead 
of 6 cents as at present. 

Territory affected includes the major 
portion of western Washington with 
the Columbia River as the eastern 
boundary. 
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Colorado Water Shortage 
Places Load on Steam 


An unusual burden falls on steam 
generation electric plants in Colorado 
this year, with prospects of becoming 
more onerous, due to extremely light 
precipitation and consequent failure of 
steam flow to provide sufficient water 
for hydro generation purposes. 

This condition has been called to the 
attention of Public Service Company 
of Colorado executives by Clare N. 
Stannard, vice-president and general 
manager, who pointed out that addi- 
tional facilities at Valmont steam plant 
(near Boulder, Colo.) have been com- 
pleted opportunely to cope with the 
situation. 

At Shoshone, in western Colorado, 
the company’s hydro plant, during 
January, 1931, was 62 per cent of 
normal, due to the low run-off of the 
Colorado River. The generation of 
Boulder hydro station on Middle 
Boulder Creek, on the eastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, was 72 per cent 
of normal, also due to low water con- 
ditions. 

At Estes Park, where Fall River has 
been the lowest in years, the hydro 
plant has almost ceased operations, and 
electrical generation is furnished by an 
auxiliary oil engine which began sup- 
plying local requirements during early 
February. 

Municipal plants at Longmont and 
Loveland, Colo., have been practically 
inoperative for some time on account 
of diminished stream flow in the St. 
Vrain and Big Thompson Rivers. 

Although Public Service Company of 
Colorado is fully equipped to handle all 
power demands placed upon it, Mr. 
Stannard pointed out to his associates 
that future expansion plans must stress 
additional development of steam plants, 
since hydro generation has demon- 
strated its undependability. 


v 
California Bill Attacks 
Utility Merchandising 


A measure designed “to prohibit the 
sale of certain articles and appliances 
by certain public utilities, municipal 
corporations, districts, or public cor- 
porations,” has been introduced into 
the California Senate. It is Senate 
Bill No. 275, known as the Inman Bill. 
The proposed act follows in full: 

“Sec. 1. No public utility, as defined 
in the ‘Public Utilities Act,’ municipal 
corporation, district, or other public 
corporation, engaged in the sale or dis- 
tribution of water, gas, electricity, or 
heat, shall sell, trade, or otherwise deal 
in, directly or through a subsidiary 
corporation, any article, commodity, or 
appliance, except such articles, com- 
modities, or appliances as may be 
necessary for use in the conduct of its 
business as a public utility. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this 
act shall prohibit the sale of articles or 
commodities which have been owned or 
used by such public utility, municipal 
corporation, district or public corpora- 
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Edison Company Moves Into New Building 


Be 





FFORDING a complete demonstra- 

tion of the use of electricity in 
office structures, the new all-electric 
general office building of the Southern 
California Edison Company Ltd. at 
Fifth St. and Grand Ave., Los Angeles, 
provides the company and other mem- 
bers of the electrical industry of south- 
ern California with facilities for the 
showing of a wide variety of electrical 
equipment in use under normal operat- 
ing conditions. The electrical installa- 
tions provide for all the building 
services, including lighting, exterior 
floodlighting, heating, cooling, ventila- 
tion, circulating ice water system, 
pneumatic tube system for mail, auto- 


v 


tion in the manufacturing, distributing, 
or selling of water, gas, heat, or elec- 
tricity, or those products which directly 
result from the business of manufac- 
ture, sale, or distribution of water, gas, 
heat, or electricity. 

“Sec. 3. Every person, firm or cor- 
poration violating the provisions of this 
act is guilty of misdemeanor and is 
punishable by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or by imprisonment not cxceed- 
ing one year, or both such fine and im- 
prisonment.” 

This bill has received the 2ndorse- 
ment of the California Retail Hard- 
ware and Implement Association, which 
adopted a resolution to that eifect at 
its annual convention held in San 
Francisco, Feb. 18. 


matic telephone system, Telechron time 
system, and all power purposes such as 
the six high-speed automatic control 
passenger elevators having a speed of 
600 ft. per minute. 

General offices are _ distributed 
throughout the upper floors of the 
building, with executive offices on the 
twelfth and eleventh floors. The lower 
portion of the exterior is of limestone 
with granite base; upper stories are of 
terra cotta finish, Marble has been 
used for the floors of the formal loggia 
entrance and first floor. The building 
was occupied by the company on Feb. 
24; March 20 has been set for the 
formal opening. 
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$240,000 Is Southern 
Colorado Company Budget 


A budget of approximately $240,000 
has been set up by the Southern Colo- 
rado Power Company, Pueblo, for 1931. 
The major portion will be spent for 
the construction of additions to its dis- 
tribution line and services for supply- 
ing ranges and other major appliances 
as well as miscellaneous power cus- 
tomers. 

Additional transformer capacity will 
be required at La Junta, a new outdoor 
substation will be needed for the Ord- 
way district, and the transmission line 
capacity between Rocky Ford and 
Ordway will be increased. 
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Engineers Engaged for 
Portland Power Study 


By a vote of three to two in the 
Portland city council, the mayor and 
one commissioner dissenting, an ordi- 
nance providing for a contract with 
Carey & Harlan, consulting engineers, 
for an investigation of the possibili- 
ties for a municipal power system for 
the city, was passed Feb. 17. The fee 
for the investigation is $25,000, $20,000 
of which will have been paid according 
to contract before the investigation is 
completed 2nd the final report accepted 
by the city. This action is the outcome 
of efforts of Commissioner Clyde, 
favoring municipal ownership, to have 
this amount budgeted for 1931 and to 
have the investigation conducted by the 
engineers named. 


The final passage of the ordinance 
was preceded by several weeks of con- 
troversy in the press and through 
public statements by citizens on both 
sides of the issue. Several other firms 
of engineers had applied for the job. 

The contract calls for investigation 
of several specific sites on the Columbia 
and Deschutes Rivers (without bor- 
ings), and estimates of cost of develop- 
ment of transmission lines, of substa- 
tions, and of present and. prospective 
distribution systems in the city, and 
includes a study of the market and 
possible rates for power. Leading en- 
gineers, who have examined the con- 
tract, declare it cannot be complied 
with fully for $25,000. 
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Restraining Order Lifted 
From Rock Island Dam 


On Feb. 13 the Supreme Court of 
Washington dissolved a_ restraining 
order secured on Feb. 3 by Landreth 
Brothers, Wenatchee, Wash., which had 
prevented the Washington Electric 
Company, a Stone & Webster property, 
from starting work on the construction 
of the Rock Island Dam in the west 
channel of the Columbia River. The 
action of the court in dissolving the 
order leaves the company free to start 
immediate construction work if it so 
desires. 

Landreth Brothers had contended 
that construction of the western unit of 
the dam was illegal on the ground that 
it would block navigation and would 
violate a treaty entered into in 1846 by 
the United States and Great Britain, 
which provided that the Columbia 
River should be kept open from Canada 
to the Pacific Ocean to give British 
subjects in Canada access to the sea. 
Attorneys for the power company held 
the river never has been commercially 
navigable at Rock Island, and that pro- 
vision was made for navigation through 
the dam, when and if the river were 
developed for traffic. License of the 
Federal Power Commission to build the 
dam was full and legal authority, the 
power company contended. 
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New Home of 
McGraw-Hill 





ESS than two blocks from Times 

Square, this 35-story building now 
under. construction will, when com- 
pleted, house all the publications of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
produced in New York and the book 
publishing business of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. More actual office 
space will be provided by this structure 
than by any other in New York with 
the exception of the Empire State 
Building. From its site on the south 
side of 42nd St., between Eighth and 
Ninth Aves., the building will command 
from its upper stories an excellent 
view of the mid-town business section 
of the city on its east side, and on the 
west a vista of the Hudson River. 
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World War Veterans 
Sell Lamps in Denver 


Fifty unemployed veterans of the 
World War were given work in Denver 
during February when Public Service 
Company of Colorado turned over its 
annual Mazda lamp campaign to the 
ex-doughboys. 

R. D. Mickle, U. S. Department of 
Labor official in charge of the Denver 
Bureau for Unemployed Veterans, and 
J. J. Hannemann, National Lamp 
Works representative, organized and 
supervised the drive. 

Reports indicate that the novel plan 
proved successful. A number of house- 
wives who heard radio announcements 
of the activity telephoned their orders 
to Veteran’s headquarters even before 
salesmen began to ring doorbells. 

G. B. Buck, new business manager, 
and E. M. Rowland, electrical merchan- 





dising superintendent at Public Service 
Company of Colorado, put the veterans 
through a brief schooling in salesman- 
ship prior to the beginning of the cam- 
paign. Radio broadcasts, newspaper 
advertising, and publicity in reader 
columns of the press paved the way for 
the former doughboys to collect many 
commissions while engaged in the un- 
usual line of endeavor. 
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Lowered Rates for 
Manufacturing Consumers 


Southern California Edison Company . 
Ltd. has filed two optional rate sched- 
ules with the California Railroad Com- 
mission covering lighting and power 
service to manufacturing consumers. 

Schedule L-15, which will go into 
effect May 1, 1931, applies where light- 
ing is incidental to power served under 
Schedule P-21, over the company’s en- 
tire system. Schedule P-21 is applicable 
to manufacturing consumers in the 
metropolitan area around Los Angeles 
upon a minimum basis of 500 hp., and 
to those throughout the rest of the 
system whose connected power load is 
1,000 hp. or more. 

It is estimated that the introduction 
of these two schedules will effect a sav- 
ing of approximately $300,000 to con- 
sumers of this class. Revisions in agri- 
cultural and industrial power schedules 
filed by the company on Dec. 17, 1930, 
will effect an additional annual saving 
to consumers of $775,000. A power 
factor clause was introduced for the 


‘first time in the latter schedules. 
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Tunnel Lining for Bridge 
River Project in Progress 


At Bridge River, site of the 600,000- 
hp. hydro-electric project now being 
undertaken by the British Columbia 
Power Corporation, activity is still cen- 
tered on lining the two and half mile 
tunnel which has been bored through 
Mission Mountain, the watershed be- 
tween Bridge River and Seton Lake. 

The work of lining the bore is pro- 
ceeding at the rate of 50 ft. a day. 
During the winter it has not been nec- 
essary to use the road over the moun- 
tain for transportation of material and 
supplies from Seton Lake to Bridge 
River, everything being taken through 
the tunnel, which has been completely 
tracked with rails and affords a pro- 
tected passageway. All concrete is 
being mixed inside the tunnel. 


v 


C. A. SANBORN & COMPANY, LTD., 
with offices at 910 Black Building, Los 
Angeles, is the new name of the firm of 
consulting engineers formerly known as 
Holmes & Sanborn, Ltd. The change 
has been made on account of the with- 
drawal of Mr. Holmes due to ill health. 
L. W. Tannehill remains in charge of 
the mechanical design department, and 
C. T. Gibbs in charge of the electrical 
design department. 
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Plane Used to Reach Line 
Break in Snow Area 


A unique use of the airplane for 
shooting transmission line trouble 
across terrain difficult to travel in the 
winter time, was made last month by 
the Pacific Power & Light Company in 
locating a break in the new 110-kv. 
transmission line from Yakima to 
White Salmon, Wash., a distance of 75 
miles across rough, unsettled territory. 
A combination of high altitude, six feet 
and more of snow, and the absence of 
adequate winter roads would have 
greatly complicated the process of 
patrolling along the ground. Failure 
to locate the trouble on short sections 
of the line that were available to auto- 
mobile and short foot patrol led to the 
determination to try the airplane. 


With Frank McAllister, Yakima, as 
pilot, and Frank Davidson, patrolman 
for the company in the same city, as 
observer, the plane was flown at a level 
of approximately 300 ft. above the 
ground and the break in one conductor 
caused by the falling of a-tree was 
readily seen. Knowledge of the exact 
location of the break greatly facilitated 
the work of repairs, which was accom- 
plished with the aid of a Ford truck 
equipped with a power take-off and by 
the use of snow shoes and other winter 
equipment for the men. 


This line, completed last fall, is not 
now used as a trunk transmission line, 
but merely for the transfer of surplus 
energy between the power systems of 
the Pacific Power & Light Company 
and Northwestern Electric Company. 
Right-of-way clearing to avoid the sort 
of trouble recently experienced is to be 
completed before the line assumes trunk 
transmission importance. 
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New Hydro Plant for 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


Plans for the early construction of a 
new $100,000 hydro plant at Grand 
Junction, Colo., have been announced 
by the Redlands Company, a subsidiary 
of the Cities Service Company. A 
single-unit, 1,500-kw. turbine will re- 
place the present pair of turbines 
rated at 450 kw. each. 

The Redlands Company serves the 
Redlands Irrigation district with water 
and electricity, excess power being sold 
to Public Service Company of Colorado. 
Under a new contract just approved, 
the surplus power, over and above 
previous sales, is considered sufficient 
to pay for the improvements now under 
way. The project will involve enlare- 
ment of the distribution canal and im- 
provements at the Gunnison River Dam, 
entailing an additional expenditure ap- 
proximating $150,000. 

Negotiations in behalf of the Red- 
lands Company were concluded by R. 
B. Dessert, of Grand Junction, presi- 
dent, and Dr. J. E. Ford, Allen Hol- 
combe, D. T. Stone, George Standifird, 
and R. B. Cutter, directors. 
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More Convenience Outlets 


Can You 
“Plug In” 


OUTLETS 
DO THESE THINGS 


They allow easy snd convement 
use of the @umerous labor saving and 


comion giviag eecinc appiances all 
through che howne 


They do away with uanghely and 


tures 0 apphanes 
. 
They make « emmer to have good 


lighting by permiaing the placing of 
flows snd table lamps where needed 


They allow the scractive, as well 





First of a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements of the Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation stressing the im- 
portance to home owners of ample 
convenience outlets 


P.C.E.A. 





Wiring Concerns 
Commercial Men 


Although the subject of adequate 
wiring did not reach the floor of the 
general sessions at the conclave of the 
Commercial Section, P.C.E.A., Los 
Angeles, Feb. 5-6, except in one report, 
at each of the committee meetings the 
subject came up for much speculation 
and discussion. Flexible service cables, 
removable range installations, cheaper 
materials, capitalization of the service 
equipment by the power companies, and 
other similar topics were spoken of in 
all quarters. From this indication it is 
expected that the subject will be given 
considerable attention both at the 
Fresno conclave in April and in the 
year’s reports of the various com- 
mittees. 

Chairman E. G. Stahl opened the 
first general session on Thursday 
morning; A. M. Frost, president, 
P.C.E.A., greeted the group; and J. W. 
Wrenn, who had represented the sec- 
tion at the recent N.E.L.A. Merchandis- 
ing Bureau meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
commented on the trend of commercial 
thought expressed there. 

Interesting observations made by Mr. 
Wrenn were: (1) Eastern companies 
favor low-wattage water heaters with 


booster as auxiliary, fearing high 
wattage on peak load. (2) Success in 
sales has resulted from department 
store type of advertising, featuring 
many items and prices; this has stimu- 
lated department stores to feature elec- 
trical appliances. (3) Washers and 
ironers are being promoted as perma- 
nent fixtures in new homes. (4) The 
Red Seal standards in many sections 
are not high, and hence to promote 
more adequate wiring in homes a hand- 
some brochure is under preparation. 
(5) Forty-five per cent of the popula- 
tion still is without radio, and many 
more need modern sets; radios now 
produce two and one-half times as 
much revenue as electric refrigeration. 
(6) Health appliances have received 
setbacks from physicians where im- 
properly sold, but the sunlamp seems 
to have a big future. 

Air conditioning, Mr. Wrenn re- 
ported, seemed to hold the biggest new 
potential market of all because un- 
touched. It makes good load factor, 
large connected load, and can be used 
for heating in winter and cooling in 
summer. Homes can use from 3- to 
5-hp. installations; 1,500-seat movie 
houses, 125 hp.; large department 
stores as high as 3,000 hp. Equipment 
is being developed for homes and 
smaller units. 

George Hawley reported on the 
N.E.L.A. national conclave on indus- 
trial heating, held in New York Dec. 5, 
1930, that the slogan, “Investigate 
Electric Heat,” would receive wide pub- 
licity, reports and manuals will be dis- 
tributed, schools conducted, trade- 
paper advertising and stories published, 
on a two-year plan. 

At the joint luncheon with the Ad- 
vertising-Publicity Section on Thurs- 
day noon, R. G. Kenyon, chairman of 
the latter, presented a skit, “On a Park 
Bench,” depicting two unemployed, in- 
efficient salesmen commenting on what 
was wrong with the industry. 

W. C. Mullendore, vice-president, 
Southern California Edison Company, 
made a stirring address (printed else- 
where in this issue) on the “Political 
Sabotage” which is engaged in to dis- 
credit the electrical industry. 

Following two half-days of com- 
mittee meetings, the conclave was con- 
cluded by a final general session on 
Friday afternoon. The latter was 
opened by an address from E. B. Crid- 
dle, past president, P.C.E.A., and chair- 
man, Public Relations Section, who 
upehld the right of utilities to tell their 
story, to stress the industry’s contribu- 
tion to civilization, and to educate the 
people on utility matters. H. C. Rice 
reported on contact with electrical in- 
spectors, Don Ray on the essay contest, 
Red Seal progress, and on the work of 
the joint committee to study the eco- 
nomic features of wiring on consumers’ 
premises. R. C. McFadden, chairman 
of the Power Bureau, reported on the 
progress of his committee’s work, as 
did G. H. P. Dellman, of the Lighting 
Bureau. 

As a part of the Merchandising 
Bureau report, H. H. Courtright, chair- 
man, called on F. M. Rowles to outline 
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the refrigeration committee’s plans to 
tie in with the national refrigeration 
program for 1931, by which 60,000 
units have been set as a sales goal, or 
five units to each 100 meters. The 
Southern California Edison Company 
was reported to have budgeted $20,000 
to advertise refrigeration this year. Mr. 
Courtright showed that the refriger- 
ator, consuming about 300 kw.-hr. per 
year, equals the average domestic con- 
sumption of many homes; thus a sale 
doubles the load from such a home. 

“No Tickee, No Washee,” a skit in 
three scenes, was presented by the 
motor-driven appliance committee. W. 
A. Cyr was author of the sketch, which 
was produced under his direction. 

Al C. Joy, general convention chair- 
man, related some of the features of the 
forthcoming convention, urging a strong 
commercial representation at that an- 
nual meeting at Del Monte. 

The conclave closed with two impres- 
sive talks by the commercial vice- 
presidents of the two largest utilities 
in the West, W. L. Frost, of the South- 
ern California Edison Company, and 
R. E. Fisher, of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, each outlining his 
company’s commercial quotas, program, 
and policy for the year. 
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Engineering Section 
Program Announced 


Reports by chairman of all sub- 
committees of the section, and accounts 
of the St. Louis group meeting, 
N.E.L.A., by delegates who attended 
that conclave will be heard at the third 
group meeting of the Engineering Sec- 
tion, P.C.E.A., to be held in the San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation 
Building, Fresno, Calif., March 11-13. 

Committees will meet as follows: 

Wednesday, March 11 


NNN. sii Fe SP 9:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 
Prime Movers............ 9:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 
Underground 

Systems ................ 9:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 


Thursday, March 12 
Accident Prevention 9:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 
Electrical 


Apparatus ...........9:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 
Inductive 
Co-ordination  ....9:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 


Friday, March 13 
Accident Prevention 9:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 
Hydraulic Power......9:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 
Overhead Systems....9:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 
A general luncheon will be held at 
12:15 p.m., March 12, and all members 
of the executive committee will hold a 
joint dinner meeting with committee 
chairmen at 6 p.m. on the evening of 
the same day at the Hotel Fresno, 
which will be headquarters for all com- 
mittee activities. 
v 


Dates Set for Public 

Speaking Try-outs 

With state elimination contests 
scheduled for the month of April, men 
and women entrants in the N.E.L.A. 
National Employees’ Speaking Contest 
are preparing their talks on “The Con- 
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tribution of Electric Service to Ameri- 
can Home Life and Its Future Possi- 
bilities” for the first of the try-outs 
with speakers from other companies. 
California has been divided into 
northern and southern sections, and 
contests will be held in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco on April 28. The 
Arizona state contest will be a feature 
of the annual convention of the Arizona 
Utilities Association at Phoenix April 
8-11. Nevada representatives will com- 
pete in the northern California semi- 
finals. Finals for the Pacific Coast 
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View Rock Island Progress 





ESLIE R. COFFIN, manager, 
Washington Electric Company, W. 
D. Shannon, general superintendent of 
the Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration, and R. E. McGrew, superin- 
tendent of comstruction, Stone & 
Webster, inspect a section of the diver- 
sion wall between draft tubes of the 
power house under construction at the 
Rock Island project on the 
Columbia River 
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division will be heard in Fresno on 
May 8. 

Next in order, the victor in the 
P.C.E.A. divisional contest will com- 
pete with representatives from the 
Rocky Mountain and Canadian divis- 
ions in the Western regional semi- 
finals to be held in Salt Lake City on 
May 15. The Northwest division will 
not be represented in the contest this 
year. As a last step toward receiving 
a part of the $3,500 in cash prizes 
offered by the N.E.L.A., the winner 
chosen at the Salt Lake hearing will 
represent the West in the national 
finals at the N.E.L.A. convention at 
Atlantic City in June. 

In addition to the N.E.L.A. prizes, 
consisting of: First prize for men, 
$1,000; second prize, $500; and third 
prize $250; and the same for women, 
duplicate prizes for men and women 
have been announced in the Pacific 
Coast division as follows: 

First prize, $100 in stock in any 





utility company chosen by the winner; 
second prize, $30; third prize, $20. Cash 
prizes are being offered by some indi- 
vidual companies to winners in com- 
pany contests, and a trip to the 
P.C.E.A. convention with expenses paid, 
by others. 


Northwest 
Association 
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Engineers’ Program of 
Lively Interest 


A program full of interesting and 
timely subjects and inspection trips of 
unusual interest are in store for 
visitors to the eighth annual general 
meeting of the Engineering Section of 
the Northwest Electric Light & Power 
Association at Wenatchee, Mach 18-20. 
Headquarters of the meeting will be at 
the Cascadian Hotel. 

Trips are being arranged to the 
Chelan development of The Washington 
Water Power Company on the Chelan 
River near its confluence with the 
Columbia, and to the Rock Island pro- 
ject of the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company now under construction by 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion on the Columbia River thirteen 
miles from Wenatchee. George E. 
Quinan, Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, is chairman of ar- 
rangements. 

Among talks of particular interest 
that will appear on the technical ses- 
sion program are: “Latest Practices 
in 66-kv. Underground Construction” 
(10 am., March 18); “Metal-clad 
Switchgear for Both Indoor and Out- 
door Application” (2 p.m., March 18) ; 
“Quick Response Excitation and High- 
speed Relays” (afternoon of March 
18); “Automatic Frequency and Load 
Control” (morning of March 19) ; “De- 
sign and Construction of Adequate 
Rural Electrical Lines for Minimum 
Cost” (afternoon of March 19); and 
“Radio Interference From Pin-Type 
and Pedestal-type Insulators” (10 
a.m., March 20). 


* 
Inter-company Speaking 
Contest Is Announced 


A public speaking contest among the 
member companies of the Northwest 
Electric Light and Power Association 
has been announced by George L. 
Myers, chairman, public speaking com- 
mittee. This contest will be a division 
contest only and will not be a part of 
the national public speaking contest. 

Two contests are to be held, one for 
men and one for women; the subject, 
the rules, and the prizes are the same 
in each. The subject is “The Contri- 
bution of Electrical Service to the 
American Home.” 

Speeches are to be from three to five 
minutes’ duration and the speaker will 
be permitted to bring notes with him 
to the platform, although he will not 
be permitted to read verbatim from 
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those notes. In each contest the prizes 
will be: First, $100; second, $75; 
third, $50. Registration must be made 
prior to March 20, 1931. The finals of 
the contest will be held at the associa- 
tion convention in Boise, June 17-20. 

And employee of a Class “A” member 
company of the association, except its 
officers, officials, general office depart- 
ment or bureau heads, or managers of 
geographic districts or divisions, shall 
be eligible. It is expected that each 
member company will conduct its own 
contest among employees to choose a 
winner to represent the company in the 
finals. 
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Plans for Commercial 
Meeting Under Way 


At the time of going to press, plans 
for the annual spring meeting of the 
Commercial Section of the Northwest 
Electric Light and Power Association 
to be held in Spokane, March 16-18, 
were well advanced. Headquarters 
are to be at the Davenport Hotel. 

The program will contain, as in re- 
cent years, reports from all Commercial 
Section committees and informal dis- 
cussion on these reports. In’ addition, 
two outside speakers will present sub- 
jects of interest to commercial men. 


A. 1. E. E. 





August Convention 
At Lake Tahoe 


“Include the Tahoe Convention in 
Your Summer Itinerary”—is the slogan 
with which the general committee for 
the Pacific Coast annual convention of 
the A.I.E.E. hopes to cut down the 
usual roll call of disappointed members 
who find themselves unable to attend 
this function. 

All the conveniences of the urban 
hotel for convention purposes, plus the 
facility of concentrated effort without 
the inherent distractions of metro- 
politan activity, are offered by Lake 
Tahoe Tavern, situated on the shores 
of a beautiful lake high in the heart of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Under the leadership of its chairman, 
A. W. Copley, the general committee 
has tentatively outlined a program of 
papers selected to cover the broad scope 
of the electrical industry. By virtue of 
the valuable technical information on 
developments in the industry which is 
disseminated through the presentation 
of papers and the attendant discus- 
sions, these conventions offer a con- 
venient and practical means of supple- 
menting modern practice with the re- 
cent achievements in the field. The 
program for the 1931 convention (Aug. 
25-28) is entirely constructive and the 
committee urges every member to 
“Include the Tahoe Convention in Your 
Summer Itinerary.” 
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News Shorts 


@ EvGeNE (ORE.) water board has en- 

gaged Stevens & Koon, Portland, as 
consulting engineers and Hargreaves & 
Lindsay, Eugene firm, as contractors 
for the major portion of that city’s 
new steam plant building. 


@ Los ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC 

CORPORATION’S new supervisory con- 
trol, 15,000-kva. substation No. 11, 
costing $215,000, recently went into 
operation. 


@ OREGON APPLICATIONS: By C. T. 

Darbey and H. E. Bennett, Stayton, 
to appropriate 1,000 sec.-ft. on North 
Fork, Santiam River, for hydro-electric 
power; G. A. Oulley, Portland, to ap- 
propriate 700 sec.-ft. from Clackamas 
River for power and domestic supply. 


@ San Dieco (CALIF.) will vote on 

March 24 on a charter amendment 
for authority to sign the government 
contract for 90,000,000 kw. of Hoover 
Dam power. 


q@ Ewma, WaAs#., has issued a call for 

bids on a five-year contract to fur- 
nish the town with electricity, indicat- 
ing a termination of its present con- 
tract with the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company. T. E. Donaldson will 
bid, and if successful will build a plant 
on the Cloquallum River. 


@ Cost ESTIMATES AND PLANS for a 

Seattle-made ornamental street 
lighting system for the regraded Denny 
Hill district will be ordered soon by the 
city council. This body recently pro- 
tested Senate Bill No. 24, levying 5 
per cent gross earnings tax on Seattle- 
owned enterprises (light, water, elec- 
tric railway, civic auditorium, — golf 
courses). Mayor Frank Edwards heads 
the opposition to the measure. 


@ Lonc BEACH STEAM PLANT of the 

Southern California Edison Com- 
pany Ltd. is the largest single consumer 
of natural gas in the United States, 
using 50,000,000 cu.ft. of the fuel per 
day. 


@ AN EXPERIMENT in direct merchan- 

dising by radio was conducted dur- 
ing February by the Public Service 
Company of Colorado. 


@ NATIONAL ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 

ASSOCIATION, meeting in November 
at Pittsburgh, urged the Federal Trade 
Commission to call and hold a general 
conference of the electrical wholesale 
industry to discuss and act on trade 
problems pertaining to fair practices. 
Committees of the association have pre- 
pared 27 resolutions for conference dis- 
cussion. 


q@ Eu Paso (Texas) ELectric Com- 
PANY is now handling General Elec- 
tric refrigerators. 


@ FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION recent 

license applications include: South- 
ern California Edison Company Ltd., 
transmission line to Isabella, Calif.; 
The Salmon River Power & Light Com- 
pany, Boise, Idaho, transmission line 
from Salmon City to Pope-Shannon 
mine; E. O. Blankenship, Stehelsin, 
Wash., lighting development on Purple 
Creek, Wash.; The Montana Power 
Company, transmission line in Still- 
water County; R. E. DeKay, mining 
power development on Lost Creek, 
Mont.; Commonwealth Mining & Ex- 
ploring Company, Seattle, power pro- 
ject on Davis River, Alaska; City of 
Idaho Falls, development on North 
Fork, Snake River; Cascade Utilities 
Company, development on Salt Creek, 
Ore.; The California Oregon Power 
Company, transmission line from Bly 
to Sprague River, Ore.; The Idaho 
Power Company, tie-in transmission 
lines in Bannock County. 


@ Ewectric POWER EQUIPMENT, LTD., 
will construct a light and power 
plant at Kaslo, B. C. 


@, THE CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CoMMIS- 

SION has been asked by the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation and a 
number of agriculturalists to investi- 
gate San Joaquin Light & Power Cor- 
poration rates in Merced, Mariposa, 
Madera, Fresno, Tulare, Kings, and 
Kern Counties for the purpose of estab- 
lishing lower rates. 


@ San Joaquin Licut & Power Cor- 

PORATION must appear before the 
California Railroad Commission in 
Fresno on March 10 to show cause why 
its rates for electric service should not 
be reduced. 


@ CONSOLIDATED IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
Cottonwood Irrigation District, 
Livermore, Orland, Oroville, and Fair- 
field, Calif., have added their com- 
plaints to those already filed against 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
alleging discriminatory rates are in ef- 
fect in the company’s Modesto area. 


@ San Dieco ConsonipaTeD Gas & 

ELecTrRic COMPANY will reduce its 
rates April 1, 1931, by approximately 
$150,000 a year. This will bring earn- 
ings of the company down to the re- 
quired 7% per cent return on historical 
cost. 


@ THe NATIONAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

Portland, has started work on the 
lighting of the St. Johns Bridge. One 
hundred and eight single light stand- 
ards will be required. Conduits have 
already been laid and cables will be 
laid by April or May. Contract price 
is $33,000. 


@, PorRTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC CoM- 

PANY now renders monthly bills, 
curtailing its former practice of bi- 
monthly billing. The company’s book- 
keeping system has been changed from 
the “register” plan to the “stub” plan. 
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V.H. Moon Now 
Sales Manager 


. H. MOON, since 1922 appliance 
sales superintendent of the Pa- 
cific Power & Light Company, Port- 
land, was on Jan. 1, 1931, appointed 
sales manager of that company and 
given the broader responsibility of di- 
recting the general commercial develop- 
ment program of the company in addi- 
tion to the development of the domestic 
field which he has had charge of in 
recent years. 


Mr. Moon was born in Ortonville, 
Minn., in 1893, and got his high school 
education in Minot, N. D. He early 
went to work for H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, first in the telephone depart- 
ment and later in the electric depart- 
ment, reading and testing meters and 
keeping books until 1914. The next 
two years were spent in the study of 
electrical engineering at the University 
of California, but his course was inter- 
rupted by another brief employment 
with the Byllesby company to be re- 
sumed again in the fall of 1916 at the 
University of Minnesota. Enlistment 
in the army during the war perma- 
nently concluded his college course, and 
on being discharged in April, 1919, he 
entered the employ of the Pacific Power 
& Light Company where he has re- 
mained ever since. The positions of 
meter tester, chief clerk and district 
manager in different districts of the 
company occupied him until August, 
1922, when he was brought into the 
Portland office to direct and supervise 


the appliance selling activities of the 
company. 
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Personnel Changes Made 
By Puget Sound Co. 


ECENT changes in the operating 

personnel of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, Seattle, in- 
clude the appointment of W. E. Best, 
formerly assistant treasurer, Central 
District, Seattle, to be assistant man- 
ager of the district. Mr. Best is suc- 
ceeded in the treasurer’s department 
by C. F. Kirchhaine, who was formerly 
assistant treasurer of the Northern 
District, Bellingham, Wash. A. D. 
Brown, formerly chief clerk in the 
Central District, has been appointed to 
be treasurer at Bellingham. 


Mr. Best’s association with the elec- 
trical industry in Seattle dates from 
1902, when he was employed by the 
Snoqualmie Falls Power Company. This 
company with others was merged into 
the Puget Sound Traction, Power’ & 
Light Company in 1912. The latter 
company was the immediate predecessor 
of the present Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company. 
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D. W. PROEBSTEL 


D. W. Proebstel Is 
Transferred to Chicago 


. W. PROEBSTEL, for many years 
test engineer for the Portland 
General Electric Company, Portland, 
and its precessors, has been promoted 
to the engineering department of the 
parent company, Central Public Service 
Corporation, Chicago. In his new po- 
sition Mr. Proebstel will be assistant 
in electrical engineering to L. N. 
Boysen, who is assistant to the operat- 
ing vice-president. 

Mr. Proebstel has been active in the 
A.LE.E. and the N.E.L.A., having 
served for two years as chairman of 
the Engineering Section of the North- 
west Electric Light & Power Associa- 
tion beside executing other assignments 
in both organizations. 
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B. M. Tassie President 
Of Manning Bowman 


T THE January meeting of the 

board of directors of Manning, 
Bowman & Company, Benjamin M. 
Tassie was elected president to suc- 
ceed the late R. P. Tracy. 

Mr. Tassie’s appointment as vice- 
president and general manager was 
announced only last month. For several 
years he was Pacific Coast manager for 
the company. 
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W. D. SHANNON, manager in the 
Pacific Northwest for Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, recently left 
Seattle for a vacation trip of several 
weeks through California. Mr. Shan- 
non’s supervision of the Rock Island 
development will be undertaken by H. 
F. Anthony, former general superin- 
tendent of the Osage River hydro- 
electric development, during the form- 
er’s vacation. 


L. A. BLACKBURN, of the Clyde L. 
Chamblin Company’s San Francisco 
sales organization, is making a tour of 
the United States to introduce the com- 
bination electric griddle manufactured 
by Halman’s Specialty Company, for 
which the Chamblin company has 
national distribution. 


VERNE H, MOON 








W. E. BEST 


H. B. TOMPKINS, general sales man- 
ager, General Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, Bridgeport, Conn., has recently 
completed a month’s visit to the Pacific 
District branch offices of the company. 
Arriving in Spokane during January, 
Mr. Tompkins was met by D. E. Harris, 
Western regional vice-president of the 
company, after which both men visited 
offices of the company in Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
A trip to Yosemite National Park and 
attendance at the Del Monte convention 
of the National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association were included in Mr. Tomp- 
kins’ Pacific Coast tour. 


E. O. SHREVE, assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, made a 
tour of the Western offices of the com- 
pany last month, including those in 
Dallas, Houston, El Paso, Phoenix, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Se- 
attle, Spokane, Salt Lake, and Denver. 
The purpose of Mr. Shreves’ visit was 
to review 1930 business conditions and 
discuss sales plans for 1931, particu- 
larly as they affect the cost of distri- 
bution. In his capacity as a director 
in the American Management Associa- 
tion, he spoke before the Iron and Steel 
Conference of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce at Del Monte, 
Calif., on Feb. 13, on the subject of 
“Industrial Management.” He was the 
feature speaker at a meeting of the 
San Francisco Electrical Development 


' League on Feb. 16, when he talked on 


“Recent Indications in Business Con- 
ditions.” 


J. W. JANTZEN, since Dec. 1, 1925, a 
member of the engineering staff of the 
Central Arizona Light & Power Com- 
pany, Phoenix, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of that company’s Glen- 
dale office. He will be in complete 
charge of the company’s operations in 
the Glendale-Peoria district, for which 
the office will be the northern head- 
quarters. 


J. M. LENZ, secretary and treasurer, 
Runzel-Lenz Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, spent some time in 
February on the Pacific Coast discuss- 
ing business problems with his com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast distributor, Sierra 
Equipment Corporation. 
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FRANK. J. AIREY LEE R. 


Pacific Jobbers Appoint 
F. J. Airey Chairman 


RANK J. AIREY, division manager 

of the General Electric Supply 
Corporation at Los Angeles, who was 
elected chairman of the Pacific Divis- 
ion, National Electric Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation, at the annual meeting of the 
organization in January at Del Monte, 
Calif., has been in the electrical mer- 
chandising business more than 42 
years. His career in the industry be- 
gan at Buffalo, N. Y., when he was 
employed as a boy by the American 
Electric Supply Company. 

The American Electric Supply Com- 
pany later was absorbed by the F. P. 
Little Electrical Company of Buffalo 
and Mr. Airey continued with that or- 
ganization. He was general manager 
of the company when he left Buffalo in 
1910 to become affiliated with the Pa- 
cific States Electric Company. He oc- 
cupied the various positions of sales- 
man, sales manager, and division man- 
ager with that concern and continued 
as division manager with the General 
Electric Supply Corporation when it 
became the successor to the Pacific 
States Electric Company. He is in 
charge of the corporation’s activities in 
southern California and Arizona, where 
it maintains offices and warehouses at 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, San Diego 
and Phoenix. 


Mr. Airey was born in Buffalo in 
1876. His home is in Santa Monica, 
Calif. He is a past president of the Los 
Angeles Electric Club, a member of the 
Jonathan and Rancho Clubs, and the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Golf'is his favorite recreation. 


v 


R. O. Morrison, formerly in charge 
of Kelvinator sales with the Jarvis 
Electric Company, Vancouver, B. C., is 
now factory representative in charge 
of distribution through Alberta and 
British Columbia. 


T. E. Housey, division agent in the 
Okanogan division of The Washington 
Water Power Company, has been trans- 
ferred to the general offices of the com- 
pany in Spokane. 
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DUNCAN H, C, LEONARD 


President Again of 
San Joaquin Power Club 


EE R. DUNCAN has been elected 

president of the San Joaquin 
Power Club, an organization composed 
of employees of the San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corporation throughout its ter- 
ritory. His election follows the recent 
resignation of C. A. (“Jack”) Tarr, 
who has been appointed under-sheriff 
of Fresno County, Calif. 

Mr. Duncan, who is in the company’s 
engineering department, served a 
highly successful term as president of 
the club in 1927 when he carried out 
many projects, the most notable being 
the establishment of the Cozy Cove 
summer camp for San Joaquin em- 
ployees, the construction of which he 
planned and superintended. 
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R. C. DALTON has been appointed 
illuminating engineer of the Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric Company, 
Santa Cruz, Calif., replacing Milo 
Cain, who was recently made district 
manager at Gilroy, Calif. Mr. Dalton 
was formerly a distributor for the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation at Mt. 
Shasta, Calif. 


C. J. YORATH was a recent visitor 
to Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., in the 
course of a combined business and 
pleasure trip. He visited Vancouver 
Island hydro-electric interests con- 
trolled by his firm, Canadian Western 
Natural Gas, Light, Heat and Power 
Company of Calgary, of which he is 
president and managing director. 


RALPH HUNNER, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of L. D. MacFarland Company, 
Ltd., pole producers of Milwaukie, Ore., 
was a visitor to California in February, 
conferring with the company’s agents, 
Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc., of Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, and calling 
on the pole trade. 


Lioyp B. REepD, for the past year 
chief accountant in the auditing depart- 
ment of The Southern Sierras Power 
Company, Riverside, Calif., has been 
appointed assistant auditor. He will 
report to Joseph S. Bordwell, auditor. 


H. C. Leonard Heads 
El Paso League 


. C. LEONARD, who was elected 
president of the _ Electrical 
League of El Paso (Texas) at a recent 
meeting, has been known to the elec- 
trical fraternity of El Paso for less 
than a year. He came to the western 
city last summer to take over the duties 
of general superintendent of the El 
Paso Electric Company, succeeding W. 
R. Bell, who was transferred to other 
Stone & Webster properties at Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Mr. Leonard first became associated 
with the Stone & Webster organization 
in 1919, when he was engaged, with 
other engineers, to make an appraisal 
of the property of the Virginia Electric 
& Power Company. He was subse- 
‘quently with Stone & Webster in Bos- 
ton and in Norfolk, Va., and in 1930 
was placed in charge of the electrical 
department of the company at Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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FreD J. Hume, head of the leading 
electric contracting firm of Hume & 
Rumble Limited, New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B. C., has for the sixth time 
in succession headed the aldermanic 
poll in New Westminster civic elec- 
tions. In addition to being re-elected 
as alderman, Mr. Hume is at present 
serving as acting mayor of New West- 
minster during the present serious ill- 
ness of Mayor Wells Grey. 


THOMAS S. Woop, electrical manufac- 
turers’ agent, Seattle, recently attended 
the annual convention of the Sangamo 
Electric Company at Springfield, Ill. 


Obituary 


HERBERT BURNES, Vancouver elec- 
trician, was accidentally killed on Feb. 
13 when he touched a high-tension wire 
at the Warfield (B. C.) substation of 
the West Kootenay Power & Light 
Company. Mr. Burnes was formerly 
municipal electrician of Burnaby, B. C., 
and was at one time in charge of elec- 
trical equipment at the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway station in Vancouver. 


J. W. Burns, industrial agent of the 
Southern California Edison Company 
Ltd:, died Feb. 18 in Los Angeles, fol- 
lowing a short illness. Mr. Burns had 
been associated with such pioneers in 
the electrical industry of California as 
A. C. Balch and the late William G. 
Kerckhoff. He joined the Edison com- 
pany as industrial agent in 1917. 


THoMAS Scott GILMORE, 67, auditor 
of the West Kootenay Power & Light 
Company, Ltd., Rossland, B. C., died 
recently after engaging for 36 years in 
the business life of the Rossland area. 
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Meetings 





Coming Events 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—Annual Pacific — Conven- 
. Lake Tahoe, Calif., ‘Aug. 25-28, 
1 


Arizona Utilities Association—Annual 
convention at Arizona Biltmore Hotel, 
Phoenix, April 8-11, 1941. 


California Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture—Meeting in 
Fresno, Calif., April 8, 1931. 


International Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, Northwest Section—Sixth 
— at Salem, Ore., Oct. 


Southwestern Section—Convention in 
San Francisco, Sept. 28-30, 1931. 


National Electric Light Association— 
Fifty-fourth convention and exhibition, 
Atlantic City Auditorium and Conven- 


tion Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 
8-12, 1931, 


Rocky Mountain Division — Annual 
convention at Stanley Hotel, Estes 
Park, Colo., Sept. 2-4, 1931. 


National Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Pacific Division—Thrice yearly 
meeting, Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, 
Calif., May 7-9, 1931. 


Northwest Electric Light and Power 
Association—Annual convention, Boise, 
Idaho, June 17-20, 1931. 


Accounting Section meeting at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, April 13-14, 1931, 


Commercial Section meeting at Spo- 
kane, Wash., March 16-18, 1931. 


Engineering Section meeting at We- 
- natchee, Wash., March 18-20, 1931. 


Pacific Coast Electrical Association— 
Annual convention at Hotel Del Monte, 
Del Monte, Calif., June 24-26, 1931. 


Commercial Section meeting, Fresno, 
Calif., April 9-10, 1931. 


Engineering Section meeting, Fresno, 
Calif., March 11-13, 1931. 


Purchasing and Stores Section meeting, 
an Hotel, Fresno, Calif., March 
12-13. 
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Utility Programs Reviewed 
At Jobbers’ Meeting 


Commercial department programs, 
appliance quotas, and construction 
budgets for 1931 adopted by major 
power companies in California, Oregon, 
and Washington were reviewed and de- 
scribed at the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Division, National Electrical 
Wholesalers’ Association, held at Del 
Monte, Calif., Jan. 29-31. R. E. Fisher, 
vice-president in charge of public rela- 
tions and sales, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, presided at the meeting, at 
which various power company execu- 
tives presented programs of their com- 
panies. F. H. Airey, manager, Los 
Angeles district, General Electric Sup- 
ply Corporation, was elected chairman 
of the Pacific Division for the coming 
year. 

Mr. Fisher’s review of the combined 
programs of the central station com- 
panies showed a construction budget 
for 1931 for materials only for eleven 
companies of $76,042,528, divided as 
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follows: Line transformers, $3,666,328; 
meters, $1,218,840; other distribution 
materials, $15,724,062, and major con- 
struction, $46,254,107. Thirteen com- 
panies reported appliance quotas of 
$6,592,000, which included 30,623 elec- 
tric ranges, 13,830 electric water 
heaters, 8,275 heavy-duty air heaters, 
23,424 auxiliary air heaters, and 16,028 
electric cookers. Commercial depart- 
ment programs of ten utilities call for 
the addition of 690,962 kw. of new load, 
including 254,625 kw. of domestic load, 
29,125 kw. of commercial cooking and 
heating, 4,370 kw. of street lighting, 
75,547 kw. of commercial and industrial 
lighting, 19,520 kw. of industrial heat- 
ing, 219,650 kw. of commercial and in- 
dustrial power, and 78,625 kw. of 
agricultural power. 

An additional market for wiring sup- 
plies, amounting to $4,311,154, will be 
created by this load-building program, 
Mr. Fisher declared. Contractors will 
install conduit amounting to $1,680,489, 
wire with a value of $1,425,300, and 
switches valued at $1,205,365 in connec- 
tion with wiring business which these 
commercial programs will develop. 

Other speakers on the program were 
Royal A. Roberts, associate professor 
of economics, University of California; 
Lewis A. McArthur, vice-president and 
general manager, Pacific Power & 
Light Company, Portland; Frank 
Weiss, commercial manager, Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corporation; 
W. L. Frost, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Southern California Edison 
Company; E. B. Criddle, vice-president, 
The Southern Sierras Power Company, 
Riverside; J. B. Wilson, president, 
Coast Counties Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Santa Cruz; P. M. Downing, 
vice-president and general manager, 
and H. M. Crawford, general com- 
mercial manager, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. 

In the golf tournament A. H. Nicoll, 
manager, Graybar Electric Company, 
San Francisco, won the Copper and 
Oakes Cups; Harry Byrne, Sr., Coast 
Electric Company, Seattle, the Turner 
trophy; J. B. Wilson, the Central Sta- 
ton Cup; and F. L. Larkin, Garnett 
Young & Company, Seattle, the Manu- 
facturers’ Cup. 
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G. E. Refrigerator 
Conventions in March 


Regional sales conventions of the 
General Electric Company’s refrigera- 
tion department. will be staged for 
dealers and salesmen in 52 leading 
cities of the United States during 
March. These conventions will be one- 
day meetings put on by three troups of 
performers who will tour the country, 
each group appearing at fifteen or more 
conventions. March 17 has been set for 
the meeting in San Francisco. 

The regional conventions follow the 
holding of the fourth annual national 
sales convention of the refrigeration 
department in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 
26-27. 





CoDE AND ELECTRICAL ORDINANCES 
DISCUSSED AT SEATTLE MEETING— 
Merits and demerits of the National 
Electrical Code and the projected adop- 
tion of standard electrical ordinances 
were discussed by a group of Seattle 
electrical inspectors at a meeting held 
late in January at the New Washington 
Hotel. H. A. Patton, of the Washing- 
ton Surveying and Rating Bureau, pre- 
sided at the session, which was attended 
by approximately 75 men of the elec- 
trical industry, including inspectors, 
jobbers, contractors, engineers, and 
manufacturers’ agents. 


San Dreco CLusB ELEcTs OFFICERS— 
At the annual election of the Electric 
Club of San Diego, Calif., the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: President, W. H. Talbott, super- 
intendent, electric meter department, 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company; first vice-president, Charles 
Creelman, San Diego Consolidated Gas 
& Electric Company; second vice- 
president, A. E. Johnson, Southern 
California Telephone Company; secre- 
tary, C. N. Allen. The new board of 
directors will include Herbert Cordes, 
General Electric Company; Fulton 
Duff, Leo J. Meyberg Company; J. H. 
Block, South Wesix Heating Company; 
L. Kobler and Ray Taber, both of the 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company. 


New Sours East ELectric CLusB 
ELEcTs OFFICERS—The recently formed 
South East Electric Club, comprising 
members of the electrical industry in 
Huntington Park, Walnut Park, South- 
gate, Bell, Maywood, Florence, and 
surrounding territory in southern Cali- 
fornia, has elected officers to serve for 
1931 as follows: President, Louis J. 
Mellor, Mellor Electric Company, Hunt- 
ington Park; vice-president, J. D. 
Hamm, Service Electric Company, 
Huntington Park; secretary and treas- 
urer, Frank Hanan, Keystone Electric 
Company, Los Angeles. An intensive 
campaign along educational lines for 
better wiring standards and the instal- 
lation of adequate electric wiring in all 
new buildings will be carried on by the 
club during the coming year. 


Rocky: MOUNTAIN DIVISION CONVEN- 
TION Sept. 2-4—The 1931 convention 
of the Rocky Mountain Division, 
N.E.L.A., will be held at the Stanley 
Hotel, Estes Park, Colo., Sept. 2-4. J. 
F. Owens, next president, N.E.L.A., 
has assured the executive committee of 
his attendance, and Paul S. Clapp, 
managing director, and other head- 
quarters representatives are expected 
to be present. 


ARIZONA UTILITIES SET CONVENTION 
Date—The Arizona Utilities Associa- 
tion will hold its 1931 convention. at 
the Arizona Biltmore Hotel in Phoenix 
April 8-11. Representatives from 
N.E.L.A. headquarters in New York 
and from other public utility associa- 
tions will be in attendance. The April 
1 issue of ELECTRICAL WEST will carry 
an outline of the convention program. 
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Contractor 
Dealer 


Inspector 


Speaks on Motor 
Modernization 


Louis Kalisher, chairman of the 
National Motor Section, Association of 
Electragists, International, and de- 
veloper of the industrial modernization 
program in New York City which re- 
sulted in improved business for all 
branches of the electrical industry in 
that vicinity, is to be a visitor to the 
Pacific Coast during early March. He 
plans to come to San Francisco on 
March 2, following a national motor 
section meeting in Chicago. From 
San Francisco he will go to Los An- 
geles to visit relatives. 

The San Francisco Motor Dealers 
Association, a section of the national 
motor section, plans two meetings with 
Mr. Kalisher at the time of his visit. 
The afternoon meeting, March 2, will 
be for the dealers and members them- 
selves. It is to be held at- the Clift 
Hotel. In addition to Mr. Kalisher, F. 
E. Boyd, Pacific Electric Motor Com- 
pany, Oakland, will analyse from his 
own study of the subject, “Detail Costs 
of Doing Business.” In the evening a 
banquet is to be held for Mr. Kalisher, 
to which all the industry has been in- 
vited. At this time Mr. Kalisher is to 
describe the modernization plan as it 
operated in New York. 

Announcement of Los Angeles meet- 
ings with Mr. Kalisher had not been 
made at the time of going to press, but 
similar meetings are planned in that 
city. 
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To E. C. NickeL, of Los Angeles, 
goes the $40,000 wiring contract for 
the new $1,000,000 Fox Theater in 
Spokane, the steel work on which is 
practically completed. Nickel, who will 
supervise the installation, says that 
Spokane journeymen will be employed 
on the job. 


E. L. KNicgut ELectrric COMPANY, 
Portland, will move on March 1 from 
its present quarters at 449 Washington 
St., to 65 West Park St., where new 
and enlarged quarters are being re- 
modeled to suit the needs of the busi- 
ness. The firm will close out its retail 
business and confine its activities to 
wiring and engineering construction, 
though a complete line of residence and 
commercial lighting fixtures will con- 
tinue to be carried. 


ELECTRAGIST-REPRESENTATIVE LLOYD 
ROTHMAN, at the February meeting of 
the Electrical League of El Paso, 
Tex., urged that the city be asked to 
appoint more inspectors. Acting on the 
suggestion, the league appointed a 
committee to present the matter to the 
city council. 
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On the Main Traveled Highway 


Formerly located on Reeves Ave., off the main traveled paths, A. H. 

Scott, Yuba City (Calif.) electrical contractor-dealer, has found his 

new location on Plumas St., the main highway through town, much 

better. Larger space, better window display, fixture display, and 
appliance stock is carried in the new store 


. -e 


CoNnTRACT has been placed with Farr, 
Robinson & Bird, Ltd., 546 Howe St., 
Vancouver, B. C., for electrical work in 
connection with the new fisherman’s 
wharf being constructed on Burrard 
Inlet, according to announcement by 
officials of the Vancouver Harbor 
Board. The amount was not stated. 
The pier is being constructed by North- 
ern Construction Company, Ltd., and 
J. W. Stewart, and is expected to be 
ready for the owners about the end of 
March. 


THE CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL ACCI- 
DENT COMMISSION, through G. E. Kim- 
ball, commission engineer, has released 
a bulletin relating to rulings on ap- 
proved dead-front switchboards. Many 
inspectors have not been requiring the 
use of those of approved design. The 
commission requests that inspectors in- 
form all manufacturers of boards not 
yet approved that a definite order on 
this subject may be issued soon. 
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Peoples 





Before 1920 O. O. Allenderfer and 
A. B. Cunningham were new business 
and merchandising manager, respec- 
tively, of The California Oregon Power 
Company, at Medford, Ore., but they 
bought up a run-down business, named 
it Peoples Electric Store, did $72,000 
business the first year,and have steadily 
improved since. They are important 
civic characters and active in all 
southern Oregon affairs 


Set Limit to 
Membership 


After a survey of the contractor- 
dealer field in southern California, 
which included a_ study of other 
economic and business factors, the 
executive committee of the California 
Electragists, Southern Chapter, set a 
limit of 150 for its total membership 
and determined that during the year 
1931 it would seek no more than this 
number. Rather it would strive te serve 
that membership more completely, 
working to build it up in strength, 
financial position, salesmanship and 
ethics. “The name ‘Electragist’ is 
going to mean something in southern 
California,” declared F. J. Connolly, 
executive secretary, “and to become 
and remain a member of this organiza- 
tion will mean living up to certain 
high standards of business conduct.” 

This move was determined upon 
early in the year, submitted to mem- 
bers for approval, and unanimously in- 
dorsed. The budget for the year was 
set at $12,000 and immediately sub- 
scribed, and pledges were signed by the 
entire membership guaranteeing the 
budget for the balance of the year. 

Among the objectives set for the year 
were the establishment of a credit 
bureau by the Los Angeles Credit As- 
sociation through which all sources of 
material supply are to be urged to 
work, the improvement of central sta- 
tion-dealer relations and merchandising 
practices, the support of technical and 
licensing ordinances which are known 
to be sound and fair, the promotion of 
adequacy in wiring, and the building 
of business for electrical contractors. 
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CHARLES LANGLAIS, Electragist of 
San Francisco, was recently named ad- 
miral of the Pacific Coast Yachting 
Association. Mr. Langlais has been com- 
modore of the San Francisco club for 
some time. 
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Utah Chapter 
Names Officers 


Officers of the northern Utah chapter 
of the Association of Electragists were 
elected at the annual meeting of that 
organization held at the Chamber of 
Commerce in Salt Lake City on Jan. 8. 
Elected were: President, R. P. Maybee, 
of Maybee & Shipley Electric Com- 
pany; vice-president, Frank H. Eard- 
ley, of the Eardley Electric Company; 
treasurer, F. C. Wolters, Modern Elec- 
tric Company; and secretary, R. E. 
Folland, executive secretary, Electrical 
League of Utah. 

All of the officers with the exception 
of Mr. Eardley were re-elected. He 
was chosen to succeed G. J. Guiver. 
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PAGE & INGRAM, specialists in indus- 
trial installations, is a new contracting 
firm in Pomona, Calif., with R. E. Page, 
formerly of Pomona’s Fitch Electric 
Company, and ‘C. E. Ingram, erstwhile 
Norton & Norton Company and English 
Electric Company (Los Angeles) affil- 
iate, as co-owners. 


MERITS OF THE National Electrical 
Code and the projected adoption of 
standard electrical ordinances were dis- 
cussed by a group of Seattle electrical 
inspectors recently. M. T. Crawford, 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
distribution superintendent; C. E. 
Carey, Westinghouse engineer; Llew- 
ellyn Evans, superintendent of City 
Light; and Joshua Vogel, architect, 
spoke. 
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Black in Blue 





George Black, San Bernardino (Calif.) 
Electragist, besides being a_ plain 
spoken executive committeeman for 
the Southern Chapter, California Elec- 
tragists, is the last word in sartorial 
splendor in his pale blue suit with cap 
to match, first exhibited at Ensenada, 
Mexico, during last year’s boat 
excursion and convention 
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Elect Officers at 
Long Beach Branch 


At the recent election of the Long 
Beach branch of the Southern Chapter, 
California Electragists, the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: President, L. G. Wetzel, Kuster- 
Wetzel Electric Company (re-elected) ; 
vice-president, O. W. Newcomb, New- 
comb Electric Company; secretary and 
treasurer, R. W. Abright, of the 
A-Bright Electric Company. 

Plans for the year’s activities were 
discussed. These include a program 
to educate the public in the use of elec- 
tricity and co-operation with the power 
companies in the advertising and sell- 
ing of electrical appliances. 
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LIBONATI & BLAKE ELEcTRIC SHOP, 
of Vacaville, Calif., has recently fin- 
ished the wiring of an attractive and 
unusual new Catholic Church recently 
built at Vacaville. The _ building, 
erected in the style of the original Cali- 
fornia missions of adobe and concrete, 
required an all-conduit wiring installa- 
tion. Attractive, hand-made hammered 
iron fixtures add beauty to the building. 


HOME APPLIANCE COMPANY is a re- 
cently established merchandising busi- 
ness in Modesto, Calif. It is owned by 
L. W. Fulkerth, Jr., and M. H. Moore- 


head. Household equipment only is 
carried. No wiring department is 
maintained. 


THE SOLANO SUPPLY & CONSTRUCTION 
CoMPANY, of Fairfield, Calif., recently 
completed the wiring of the new Solano 
County Title Building at Fairfield. 
This is a three-story modernistic build- 
ing which will be utilized for office pur- 
poses only. The postoffice will occupy 
one-half of the ground floor and the 
title company the other half. 


RALPH WILEY, president, Southwest- 
ern Section, I.A.E.I., announces that 
the next meeting of the section will be 
held in San Francisco Sept. 28-30. 


DURING JANUARY, Red Seal certifi- 
cates were issued to thirteen new homes 
in Vancouver, B. C. 


R. N. Dicer, well known electrical 
contractor of Vancouver, B. C., has 
returned to that city after a prolonged 
absence in the United States, and has 
announced the opening of a new place 
of business at 1762 West Sixth Ave., 
under the name of R. N. Dicer & Com- 
pany. K. D. Raker, formerly in the 
electrical business in Oregon, is asso- 
ciated with Mr. Dicer. 


NEWBERY ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 
Los Angeles, has just completed the 
electrical work in a new seven-story 
wing of the Vista Del Arroyo Hotel in 
Pasadena. The work included a theater 
with talking equipment, a kitchen with 
modern electric innovations, and flood- 
lighting of the new tower. 








Up the River 


Charles Tilley, of T. and T. Electric 
Company, San Francisco, enjoyed the 
sunshine on the deck of the excursion 
steamer up to Sacramento last year to 


the Electragist convention. “Them 
were the days,” sighs Charlie 
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Estimators Launch 
New Program 


With the new administration recently 
elected to office, the Los Angeles Esti- 
mators’ Section, California Electra- 
gists, has launched a new plan for the 
arrangement of programs for its regu- 
lar Thusday noon luncheons at the 
Paris Inn. For the first half of the 
year the three topics, illumination, 
power applications, and signal devices 
will be dealt with in turn. 

During the months of February and 
March all meetings were scheduled to 
deal with some phase of illumination 
design, installation or data. During 
April and May power applications, con- 
trol, and distribution will be the sub- 
ject of the study meetings. In June 
and July signal devices will be made 
the topic of discussion. If this plan 
proves as_ successful as the first 
month’s meetings, other topics will be 
determined for the remainder of the 
year. 

At the recent election Larry Ellett, 
Quality Electric Works, was named 
president of the section, Harry Hamm, 
Hamm and Smith, vice-president, and 
P. A. Shrader, secretary. The execu- 
tive board consists of A. Ogilvie, Ocean 
Park Electragist, P. R. Mactolf, former 
president, Mactolf & Doll, Glendale; 
Bob Booth, English Electric Company; 
and W. L. Hyde, George L. Patterson 
Company, Los Angeles. 

v 

R. H. MANAHAN, alternate represen- 
tative on the N.F.P.A. Electrical Com- 
mittee from the Southwestern Section, 
I.A.E.I., and Claude W. Mitchell, sec- 
tion secretary, attended the New York 
meeting of the committee. 
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Di utor 


Frigidaire to Distribute 
Through Dealers Only 


With a view to improvement of its 
methods of distribution on the Pacific 
Coast, Frigidaire Corporation has reor- 
ganized its regional office at San Fran- 
cisco which in future will handle sales 
in this territory direct with dealers. 





J. L. CONOVER 
Frigidaire regional manager 


This territory has been controlled by 
factory owned branches, which in the 
past have been located at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, and 
Portland. By bringing all operations 
under the control of one regional office, 
the corporation hopes to improve super- 
vision of field activities. 


In discussing the change, J. L. Con- 
over, regional manager, said: 

“Now that the Spokane territory has 
been added to our Pacific Coast opera- 
tions we are in effect supervising six 
territories from one office. By central- 
izing control in San Francisco, we ex- 
pect to do a much better sales promo- 
tion and sales educational job. For 
instance, the sales volume from one of 
our branch operations was not large 
enough to warrant maintenance of a 
sales promotion man or a man in charge 
of sales training. As we are now or- 
ganized it is possible for us to assign 
three educational men and one or two 
sales promotion men on a part time 
basis to this territory. In other words, 
we are able through centralized super- 
vision to help our dealers get more 
business. 

Another important change which we 
have carried through has been the sub- 
stitution of dealer coverage for metro- 
politan branch operations. Thus, where 
we formerly had a branch office and 
large downtown display room in San 
Francisco, with salesmen working from 
it, we now have five dealers, each with 
a good show room, and with more sales- 
men working for these dealers than we 
formerly had under the branch office.” 
These five dealers are V. A. Leber, 
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Home Entertainment Company; An- 
drews-Cochran Company, The Shiriar- 
Young Company, and Irving Electric 
Company. 

The same idea has been worked out 
in other cities on the Pacific Coast. 
Pacific Northwest headquarters have 
been moved from Seattle to Portland. 
R. E. Drake is district sales manager 
with offices at 350 Burnside St., and 
eight district representatives will cover 
the territory including Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and southern Idaho. 
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Trumbull and A. G. 
Factories Merged 


The Trumbull Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Plainville, Conn., has 
announced that on Jan. 1 the name of 
the A. G. Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany was changed to the Trumbull 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Pa- 
cific Division, with manufacturing 
plants in Seattle and Los Angeles. 

The Trumbull Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pacific Sales Division, 
has been organized with headquarters 
at 432 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
under the management of H. F. Yost 
who will be responsible for the distri- 
bution of the products of the Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Ludlow 
(Ky.), and Plainville factories of the 
Trumbull company in the Pacific Coast 
territory, including the states of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and western Canada. 


Belsey Co. to Sell Full 


Line of Appliances 


By adding the full line of General 
Electric appliances, including ranges, 
table appliances, radio, washing ma- 
chines, and vacuum cleaners, the 
George Belsey Company, Ltd., dis- 
tributor of General Electric refrig- 
erators in southern California, plans to 
test the practicability of retail special- 
ization on electrical appliance merchan- 
dising. The initial step in the experi- 
ment will be opening of a retail elec- 
trical appliance store in Hollywood. 

Commenting upon this new move, 
George Belsey, president of the com- 
pany, states: 

To sell electric refrigerators successfully 
it has been necessary to do an aggressive 
outside-the-store selling job through th 
efforts of capable, well-trained specialty 
salesmen. Evidence seems to prove that 
other electrical appliances such as ranges 
and radio require outside-the-store sales 
effort if a creditable sales record is to be 
made. Inasmuch as the George Belsey 
Company is experienced in applying this 
specialty effort to one electrical product, it 
has occurred to us that we might be ef- 
fective on other electrical appliances. No 
doubt if we succeed other similar organi- 
zations will benefit by our experiment. 

We earnestly solicit the interest and sup- 
port of the electrical merchants in this 
venture. The value of experimentation 
generally reaches far beyond the experi- 
menter, whether it be in the factory 


laboratory or in the independent merchant's 
sales efforts. 


UTILITIES EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 
Ltp., Los Angeles, has been appointed 
by the Everstick Anchor Company, St. 
Louis, as its representative in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Arizona, 
Nevada, Idaho, and Utah. 
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At Diamond’s New Plant 





Diamond Electrical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., moved 
its San Francisco plant on Jan. 24 from 1264 Folsom St. 
to 130 Potrero Ave. In this group, standing in front of the 
new building on the opening day, are (left to right): J. H. 
Pengilly, of Brown & Pengilly; L. Siebert, Drendell-Trum- 
bull Electric Manufacturing Company; Vernon Brown, 
president of the Diamond company; A. A. Schueler, sales 
manager (Los Angeles); and Douglas Kendall, San 
Francisco sales manager 








General Electric Supply in Phoenix 





_ new building at 441 West 
Madison St., Phoenix, Ariz., is now 
occupied by the General Electric Supply 
Corporation. A considerable portion of 
its 12,000 sq.ft. of space is allotted to 
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WILLIAM F. SMITH 
Now has charge of sales in Cali- 


fornia, Oregon, Washington, and 
Utah, for The Griswold Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Erie, Pa., with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. He 
formerly sold Griswold products in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and the North- 
west. In addition to cast iron cook- 
ing utensils and cast aluminum ware, 
Griswold makes a complete line of 
heavy-duty electrical appliances for 
hotels and restaurants 
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ELECTRIC HEATING & MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 600 Harrison St., Seattle, 
has been reorganized, and the com- 
pany’s name changed to Paramount 
Heating, Inc., with new products added 
to its line of diversified heating appli- 
ances. The company plans a 25 per 
cent increase in production, with its 
factory force increased to 100, accord- 
ing to Howard W. Jewell, vice-presi- 
dent and managing director. Tentative 
plans for additions to the present build- 
ing are under way. 
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WoopspurY & WHEELER COMPANY, 
Portland, has been appointed dis- 
tributor of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company’s complete 
line of welding equipment ranging 
from automatic to manually operated 
machines. 
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display rooms for table appliances, 
clocks, ranges, vacuum cleaners, and 
other appliances. The building has 
been constructed to carry an additional 
story at a later date. 
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W. A. KoHLuHorFr, formerly in the 
gas engineering department of the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company, has 
been appointed sales engineer of the 
Hydrauger Corporation, Ltd. 495 
Eleventh St., San Francisco. The 
“Hydrauger” is an hydraulic auger for 
boring horizontally under streets, high- 
ways, and sidewalks for the laying of 
pipes and conduits. Mr. Kohlhoff plans 
a business tour of the United States 
to establish distributing agencies in 
various sections. 





Aluminum Company Bids 
Low on Diablo Cable 


Bidding $737,155.40 on 795,000-circ.- 
mil aluminum conductor, steel rein- 
forced, mallard type transmission line, 
a sum $175,806 lower than the next 
best bidder, the Aluminum Company of 
America, with Pacific Coast head- 
quarters at San Francisco, submitted 
the best offer to the Board of Public 
Works on Feb. 5 for the projected 
Diablo-Seattle transmission line on the 
City of Seattle’s Skagit project. The 
only other bidder was the Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, whose bid was 
$912,961.40 for 500,000-circ.mil con- 
ductor. The Aluminum Company of 
America also submitted an alternative 
bid of $676,803.40 for 795,000-circ.-mil 
Conder type. The transmission line is 
736 miles long. 

During the month, the Board of 
Public Works will call for bids for fab- 
rication and erection of transmission 
towers for this line, which will extend 
from the Diablo plant to the south end 
substation in Seattle. The Engineering 
Department estimates the cost of this 
work to be $500,000. 
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THE INTERMOUNTAIN MAJESTIC Com- 
PANY, Denver, has been appointed by 
Altorfer Bros. Company, Peoria, IIl., as 
distributor in Colorado, New Mexico, 
and southern Wyoming of its ABC 
washers and ironers and its new elec- 
tro-table. 





Six of the apartment and hotel-apartment buildings in the sky- 
scraper class built in San Francisco recently have been equipped 


with Standard Electric ranges. 


The installation shown above is 


one of 130 Model No. 423-S Standards in the kitchens of the 

new El Cortez hotel-apartments at 550 Geary St. The William 

Taylor Hotel and apartments, the Cathedral apartments, Alex- 

ander Hamilton hotel-apartments, and Mark Hopkins Hotel 
are similarly equipped 
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New 
Products 





Combination Griddle 


This combination electric griddle being 
manufactured by Halman’s Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company, Los Angeles, permits 
an entire meal to be cooked on the dining- 
room table. A percolator may be operating 
in one corner of the plate, while hotcakes, 
and perhaps an egg are cooking at the 
other end. It can also be used for frying 
bacon or ham and eggs, steaks, chops, and 
breakfast sausages, ix pancakes may be 
baked to a golden brown at one time on 
the griddle; it does not fry them and 
will never burn them. 

All parts of the plate are evenly heated 
by a 730-watt element so that there are no 
“hot spots.” The heat is retained for sev- 
eral minutes after the current is turned 
off ; the plate will not overheat, and is said 
to be absolutely safe. 

The cooking top is cast of a — 
aluminum alloy and measures 10x15 in. 


Retail price, complete with cord and “on” 
and “off” switch, is $15. Clyde L. Cham- 
blin Company, 639 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco, is in charge of national distribution 
of ee WEstT, March 
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Low-Priced Washer 


That it cleans by the “hand washing” 
method, by washing in the suds at the top 
of the water, is a feature of a low-priced, 
full-sized washer announced by the Voss 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, Daven- 

rt, Iowa. The agitator is of the “over- 

ead” type, equipped with vanes, causing 
continuous agitation of the water and the 
clothes. 

The washer has a full-sized, six-sheet 
capacity tub of porcelain, Westinghouse 
motor, and Lovell wringer; all mechanical 
parts are fully enclosed and running in oil. 
Retail price, $69.95.—ELECTRICAL WEsT, 
March 1, 1931. 
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Sandwich Toaster 


An unusually attractive design has been 
given a new Universal electric sandwich 
toaster recently brought out by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 

Two large or three small sandwiches of 
varying thickness may be toasted at one 
time in this appliance, and it also cooks 
bacon and eggs, meat and fish cakes, etc., 
as well as pancakes. The upper grid turns 
back and rests on the handle for two-plate 
surface cooking. The intended retail price 
is $13.50.—ELEcTRICAL West, March l, 
1931. 


v 


Inexpensive Clocks 





Introduction of two new synchronous 
electric clocks has been announced by The 
Hammond Clock Company, Chicago. 

The Oakwood model has a case of walnut 
colored Bakelite. It stands 6% in. high 
and is 5 in. at the base. The dial is re- 
cessed, tinted in buff color, and has brown 
numerals. Flasher disk and gold-finished 
second hand are included. The Oakwood 
retails at $8.75. 





The Logan model is 4% x4 in. wide, of 
Bakelite in walnut color. The buff tinted, 
recessed dial artistically sets off the brown 
numerals and gold-finished second hand. 
Retail price, $6.75.—ELECTRICAL WEST, 
March 1, 1931. 


¥ 


Five-Purpose Appliance 


Five household services are combined in 
the “Com-Fo-Lator,” an appliance recently 
placed on the market by the Com-Fo-Lator 
Company, Ltd., a division of Smoot-Holman 
Company, Inglewood, Calif. Where an elec- 
tric heater is desired, the ‘“‘Com-Fo-Lator” 
is an efficient heat circulator; a turn of the 
switch supplies a cold or warm blast of 
air for drying the hair quickly and thor- 
oughly after a shampoo; put to use as an 
emergency clothes dryer it solves the rainy 
day problem, and provides a rapid means 
of drying the baby’s daily wash. Other 
uses of the “Com-Fo-Lator” are as an 
infra-red treatment for relieving pain, and 
as a cooling fan in hot summer weather. 
ae $45.—ELECTRICAL WEST, March 
1, 1931. 


Kitchenette Grill 


A new product called the Everhot kitchen- 
ette grill has just been placed on the market 
by The Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 

This compact table cooking appliance has 
a wide range of uses. It boils, broils, fries, 
and toasts eight slices of bread at one time. 
Baking may also be done in the brodiler 
drawer with no little success. 

The grill is obtainable in either chromium 
or blue steel with chromium plated spasher 
back. Equipment includes an aluminum 





pan and wire rack in the broiler drawer, 
and a heavy aluminum griddle. Two 1,100- 
watt styles are made for home use, and a 
1,760-watt model for heavy-duty service.— 
ELECTRICAL WEST, March 1, 1931. 


Moderate-price Washer 


The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa, has 
entered the low-priced washer field with 
Model “F,” which sells in the West at 
$109.50. 


An all-metal wringer frame completely 
enclosing a self-reversing drain plate is a 
feature of the Model “F.” The base of the 
wringer frame is extra wide so that the 
drain always shunts the water directly into 
the tub without spilling, according to the 
manufacturer. <A quick, safety release per- 
mits the divided rolls of the wringer to 
swing apart to a width of 5 in. between 
centers. The washing action employs the 
“gyratator” principle of other Maytag 
washers. Under the “gyratator,” which is 
countersunk in the concave bottom of the 
tub, is a sediment zone where the loosened 
dirt collects instead of being washed back 
into the clothes. The motor of the Model 
“F” is completely enclosed, sealed and oil- 
packed, and needs no oiling or adjustment. 
Two-tone grey lacquer is used for the ex- 
terior finish.—ELECTRICAL WEST, March 1 
1931. 














SpeedWay Wife Saver 


Dough and batter mixer, cream whipper 
and egg beater, glass mixing bowl, juice 
extractor, beverage mixer, buffer, emery 
wheel, scratchbrush for cleaning pots and 
pans, and buffing rouge are accessories of 
the SpeedWay Wife Saver manufactured 
by the Speedway Manufacturing Company, 
1834 South 52nd Ave., Cicero, Il. The 
motor of the SpeedWay can be attached to 
the wall over the kitchen table by means 
of a supporting clamp supplied with the 
outfit, and the attachment desired then 
connected to the end of a flexible shaft 
leading from the motor. The device is being 
distributed in the West through the Elec- 
trical Specialty Company, 449 South San 
Pedro St., Los Angeles, Calif.—ELECTRICAL 
West, March 1, 1931. 
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Dairy Water Heater 


An electric dairy water heater for wash- 
ing and sterilizing milking machine equip- 
ment, milk cans, pails, etc., has been placed 
on the market by the Strauss Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Waukesha, Wis. The 
capacity of the heater is 6 gal. and this 
volume of water from a starting tempera- 
ture of 60 deg., is brought to the boiling 
point in 45 minutes, operating from a 220- 
volt line. —ELECTRICAL WEsT, March 1, 1931. 
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Electric Hand Lanterns 


The UL24 utility lantern is one of four 
new electric hand lanterns recently added 
to its line by the Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, Chicago. Features of this lantern 
are its heavy-gage steel construction, 
chromium alloy reflectors, and self-cleaning, 
weather-proof switch. Lllumination is by 
a No. 26 Mazda lamp served by four 
standard No. 2 Uni-cels, and there is an 
extra lamp receptacle in the base. Weight 
of the lamp with battery is 31 oz.; height 
10% in.—ELECTRICAL WEST, March 1, 1931. 


v 


Electric Clocks 





Electric clocks with Telechron synchron- 
ous-type motors are now being marketed 
by the merchandise department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Models are available for all purposes, and 
range in price from $9.75 to $375. The 
model illustrated is the “Adams,” designed 
for the living-room mantelpiece, and selling 
for $24 retail.—ELECTRICAL WEST, March 
1, 1931. 
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Utility Receptacle and 
Outlet Box 





A new utility outlet has been designed 
by the National Electric Products Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh. Catalog No. 60, an 
inexpensive device complete with box and 
receptacle, takes either armored cable or 
non-metallic sheathed cable and can be .in- 
stalled with a minimum amount of labor. 
An expansion bit, boring a 1%-in. hole, is 
sufficient to provide the outlet recess. The 
box angle back and angle connector avoid 
short radius bends and permit easy instal- 
lation without cramping or forcing the 
cable into narrow apertures. A 15-amp., 
125-volt, or 10-amp., 250-volt receptacle has 
a wide brass flanged face formed to provide 
automatic locating and centering of the 
rugged T-slot terminals.—ELECTRICAL WEST, 
March 1, 1931. 






Fan and Lighting Fixture 
Combinations 


A combination fan and lighting fixture 
built by Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio, furnishes semi-direct illumination and 
a complete change of air every three 
minutes in a room of average size. The 
principle of air diffusion applied by the 
“Koolite” deflects the air and spreads it 
over a wide circular area, resulting in 
gentle, constant circulation. Retail price 
of the complete unit, exclusive of glass- 
ware, is $20 or $21.50, according to circuit. 


New ceiling fans, also incorporting light- 
ing attachments, with 36- or 52-in. exposed 
blades, especially designed for use in low- 
ceilinged modern interiors, are also an- 
nounced by Robbins & Myers. A minimum 
over-all headroom dimension of only 18% 
in. with lighting fixture is required for 
these fans. Prices range from $41 to $56. 
—ELECTRICAL WEsT, April 1, 1931. 
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Juice Extractor 


A new model “B” electric fruit juice ex- 
tractor has just been placed on the market 
by the Signal Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Menominee, Mich. Cup and cone 
of this extractor are of porcelain china, 
white inside and green outside to match 
the green lacquer finish of the steel body 
and base. The device operates on 110 volts, 
25 to 60 cycles, on either a.c. or d.c. Re- 
tail price in the West, $16.—ELECTRICAL 
WEstT, March 1, 1931. 
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Automatic Float Switch 


A float switch which provides automatic 
motor control for pumps and similar equip- 
ment supplied with float control is an- 
nounced by Allen-Bradley Company, 1311 
South First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Bulletin 840 automatic float switch 
is of the contactor type operated by an 
arm working against a cam leverage which 
assures a quick make-and-break of the 
contactor. Size B float switch is made in 
four forms in various combinations with or 
without overload breakers, disconnect 
switches, and fuse clips. It provides two- 
pole switching and handles a.c. motors up 
to 1% hp., 110 volts, and 3 hp., 220, 440, 
and 550 volts; the d.c. rating is 1 hp., 110 
or 220 volts. For larger ratings the 
switches can be used as pilot control for 
magnetic starters. 

Size C switch provides three-pole switch- 
ing and is rated for single-phase motors 
up to 1% hp., 110 and 3 hp., 220 volts; for 
polyphase motors up to 3 hp., 110 and 5 
hp., 220, 440, and 550 volts; for d.c. 
service 2 hp., 110 and 220 volts, 1 hp., 
550 volts.—ELECTRICAL WEsT, March 1, 
1931 
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Reclaiming Pole Sleeve 


To reclaim tubular steel poles that were 
installed without ground collars and 
through neglect have become corroded or 
pitted at the grade line, The Electric Rail- 
way Equipment Company, 2906 Cormany 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, has developed the 
“Elreco” protection and reclamation shield. 


This shield is assembled from two-ribbed, 
malleable iron duplicate castings with a 
tongue and groove joint, and may be ap- 
plied directly to an installed pole without 
slipping the sleeve over the top of the pole 
or removing crossarms or span wire bands, 
After both halves are placed in position, 
the space formed by a series of lugs be- 
tween the pole surface and the shield is 
sealed with rich cement grout. In this 
manner thé stress is uniformly distributed 
over the entire surface of the shield and 
the corroded surface of the pole is sealed 
against further rust.—ELECTRICAL WEST, 
March 1, 1931. 
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Power Factor Capacitor 


A 1-kva. cell type capacitor for use with 
small neon signs is being manufactured by 
the Electric Machinery Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. This capacitor 
is connected to the low-voltage side of the 
transformer to correct the power factor. 
The rugged construction of the 18-gage 
sheet steel case is uniform throughout the 
unit. Mounting is facilitated by special 
ee WEstT, March 1, 
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Variable Speed Drive 


A unique variable speed drive which com- 
bines motor, speed changer, speed reducer, 
and control in a single housing has just 
been designed by Stephens-Adamson Manu- 
facturing Company, Aurora, II. 

The new drive is made in sizes to deliver 
from % hp. to 7.5 hp. and is recommended 
for driving feeders, assembly conveyors, 
mixers, machine tools, textile machinery, 
pumps, and practically every application 
where a variable speed drive is needed, The 
unit is a complete drive in itself and is all 
ready to couple to the machine to be driven. 
—ELECTRICAL WEST, March 1, 1931. 


Trade 
Literature 
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q« G. E. LIGHTING BooKLetrs—A series of 
booklets on lighting recently made 
available by the Nela Park engineering de- 
partment of the General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, includes the following titles: 
“Lighting for Seeing,” “Ultraviolet Energy 
—Its Relation to Health and Growth,” 
“The Photoflash Lamp,” “Tendencies in 
Lighting Practice—1930,” and “The Co- 
ordination of Light and Music.” 





@ VacuuM CLEANERS—A new sales help 

book for dealers, entitled ‘Premier... 
for Greater Profits in 1931,’’ describes the 
1931 national advertising program of The 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Cleve- 
land, and includes actual samples of direct- 
mail pieces on the company’s new line of 
cleaners. 


@ Moror CatTatoc—Price Book No. 98 

has been issued by The Master Electric 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. This is a com- 
plete catalog of Master motors, and includes 
several new motors for various applications. 


@ Hospitrac LIGHTING—Lighting equip- 

ment designed especially for hospitals 
by the Holophane Company, Inc., New 
York, is described in a recent booklet of 
that company entitled “Holophane Specifics 
for General Hospitals.” 





@ $™BuREAU OF STANDARDS REPRINT—A re- 

print of United States Bureau of 
Standards Research Paper No. 227, giving 
the results of an investigation of the elec- 
trical conductivity of Dardelet threads and 
of American National coarse threads on 
%-in. bolts and nuts made from both 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals has been 
reprinted, and is being distributed by the 
Dardelet Threadlock Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


@ CONDUITS AND ARMORED CABLES—Ob- 

servations relative to the subject of cor- 
rosion of iron and steel and its prevention, 
and the story of the requirements for a 
conduit have been incorporated in a book 
just published by the National Electric 
Products Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
book also has catalog data on rigid con- 
duits, underfloor duct, under-plaster race- 
way, armored cable, flexible steel conduit, 
and fittings. 





@ ALUMINUM CABLE—The salient fea- 

tures of the insulated aluminum wires 
and cables manufactured by the General 
Cable Corporation, New York, and some 
of their applications are described in a 
booklet entitled ‘“Alectral,”” which is the 
trade name given to the company’s new 
aluminum product. 


@ Farm EQuUIPMENT—Descriptive, infor- 

mation and ratings covering all West- 
inghouse electrical apparatus having appli- 
cations in rural electrification are given in 
a new 80-page booklet issued by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Engineering 
data presented in the book make it a useful 
sales and engineering handbook for those 
engaged in rural electrification. 


@ HEvectric CLocks—tThe complete line of 

Telechron electric clocks is illustrated 
in a catalog and three circulars just issued 
by the Warren Telechron Company, Ash- 
land, Mass. This literature is available 
only to authorized Telechron dealers. 


@ HEATING IN PANELBOARDS—The Square 

D Company, Detroit, has just issued a 
four-page bulletin written by J. G. Jack- 
son, its director of engineering, which deals 
with heating in switches and panelboards. 
Copies may be obtained from the company 
upon request. 


@ Deer-WeELL PumMps—tThree types of 

pumps for deep well, sump and irriga- 
tion service are described in a recent book- 
let issued by the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, New York. The 
publication is No. D-450-B1A. 


@ $CrovusE-HINDs PUBLICATIONS—“Decora- 
tive Lighting for Homes and Gardens,” 
and “Safety Circuits for Electrical Equip- 
ment,” are two new publications of the 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


@ VoLitT-OHMMETER—In supplement No. 3 

to its bulletin No. 100, the Roller- 
Smith Company, 233 Broadway, New York, 
describes a new instrument, the type PD 
d.c. volt-ohmmeter. 


@ Drive UnitTs—In bulletin No. 1151, en- 

titled “Rossman System of Adjustable 
Speed Control,” Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., de- 
scribes a number of adjustable speed drives 
which it manufactures for various indus- 
trial applications. 





@ Toot CATALoc—Tools for electricians, 

linemen, and mechanics are illustrated 
and described in Pocket Tool Guide No. 30 
just published by Mathias Klein & Sons, 
Chicago. 


@ Fan CATALoG—Dealer Catalog No. 286, 

published by the Domestic Appliance 
Department of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
gives information on the full line of West- 
inghouse electric fans. 


@ INsuLatTor CaTALoG—Complete infor- 

mation on strain insulators and clamps 
manufactured by The R. Thomas & Sons 
Company, East Liverpool, Ohio, is con- 
tained in the company’s new Catalog 
No. 30. 





@ LicHTrIne FIxTuRES—A complete cata- 
log of its commercial lighting equip- 
ment has just been issued by the Duplexa- 
lite Division of The Miller Company, 
Meriden, Conn. Complete installation data 
are included in this catalog, No. DP 170. 
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ANUARY industrial operations in 

the Western states rebounded from 
the low point touched in December, ac- 
cording to the reported electrical 
energy consumption for manufacturing. 
The rise, nearly 10 per cent, brought 
the index of industrial activity half- 
way back to its November value, and 
left it only 5 per cent lower than in 
January, 1930. 

The higher average was due chiefly 
to greater activity in the food industry. 
In this important group, particularly 
in certain large plants, a sharp curtail- 
ment was indicated in December, fol- 
lowed by a resumption the next month. 
Other industries contributing both to 
the December drop and to the January 
rise were paper and pulp and the rub- 


States in 
Western 


ber industry. The former returned 
nearly to the November level; the 
latter, with a stronger increase, now 
stands higher than it stood in the fall. 
An abrupt increase in January seems 
to be characteristic of this industry. 
Of industries moving downward the 
metals group is the most conspicuous; 
for a year and a half it has been fall- 
ing heavily and almost without inter- 
ruption from the great peak reached 





early in 1929; the index in December 
stood at 60 per cent of its maximum, 
but fell no further in January. 
During the winter the stone, clay, 
and glass group has also been drooping, 
but still is down only 12 per cent from 
last year. Chemicals are slightly up 
from December, but down compared 
with previous months and with the 1930 
average, while lumber, though off 6 
per cent, is higher than a year ago. 


Indexes of Industrial Activity in the Western States 


(All figures adjusted for number of working days) 


Jan, 

1931 
AG - Pade oka cae ck 109.5 
Chemical and allied products... 81.9 
Food and kindred = oducts ....... “124.7 
Forest products... ee 
Metals group.. pce. 71.7 
Paper and pulp... inccec eee 
Rubber and its products... -n----1 57.0 
ROU conncecs cerita. oka 118.0 
Stone, clay, and glass.................. 94.0 





* Revised. 


PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY 





Group 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Ceolorade 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


Dec.* Nov.* Jan. Av 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
99.9 121.3 115.2 122.9 
80.7 97.0 107.4 97.0 
88.6 141.0 124.7 129.5 
145.7 151.3 126.0 156.9 
71.1 76.7 94.5 95.0 
116.0 128.8 137.3 130.3 
105.5 119.4 174.0 151.1 
89.0 108.5 117.0 101.8 
102.5 123.5 106.4 103.4 


Genera Propuctive Activity in THE WESTERN STATES 


Adjusted for number of working days but not for_seasonal variation 











Utah 


Average Monthly 





Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


ee 
Tne data are Compi ied b 
TT West and Electrical World, and are based 
—on monthly consumption Cee enérgy by 
| 1400 large manufacturing plants in various 
nGUstr ie 5 and Scattered Th thruout the section.| 


y Electrical "Productive Activity | 
| /923- “25 = 100 











Propuctive Activity iN THE PRIMARY INDUSTRIES OF THE WESTERN STATES 
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American business should encourage self-govern- 
ment. It has already shifted enough of its respon- 
sibility and thereby yielded enough of its initia- 
tive to government and must stand its ground 
against further extension of governmental action in 
matters in which it can assume responsibility itself. 

' The essential function of government is to keep 
clear the field of economic activity for private 
business initiative and to assure a basis of fair and 


4. Encouragement of Private Initiative and Responsibility 
vs. Extension of Governmental Activity 


equal competition in domestic and foreign trade. 
It should refrain from competing with any kind 
of business itself. It should facilitate and en- 
courage the development of necessary controls 
upon business through organized self government. 
It should safeguard the economic stability of the 
country by maintaining stability in its own fiscal 
and international policies. It should reduce to the 
minimum the number of laws affecting business. 


RECOMMENDATION: Oppose governmental regulation, control or expenditure 
which tends to limit or weaken private individual initiative or cooperative effort, or to 
diminish the responsibility of the individual business concern or organized industry, 
for the accomplishment of the objectives stated above. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTION 


This course of action for (1) the maintenance and 
elevation of American standards of living, (2) 
the stable development of American business, (3) 
the promotion of international cooperation and 
(4) the restriction of governmental encroachment 


upon private initiative and cooperative effort 
vannot be carried out without the earnest par- 
ticipation of individuals and organized groups 
representing all types of business and industrial 
activity. 


Upon the following major groups the main 
burden of responsibility rests: 


A, Industrial and Business Management: A 
few thousand business concerns in this country 
employ the bulk of the wage-earners, originate 
most of the consumer income, and produce the 
chief part of the goods and services that determine 
the standard of living. Upon the management of 
these concerns therefore rests the main responsi- 
bility for action that will: 


(1) Formulate long-term plans for research, production, dis- 
tribution, purchasing and financing. 

(2) Support cooperative effort through industrial, trade and 
commercial organizations. 

(3) Maintain wage scales that permit a high standard of living 
and purchasing power. 

(4) Maintain and equalize employment by adjustment of 
working hours. 

(5) Establish a reserve to protect the security of employment 
in times of reduced production. 


(6) Establish and maintain stable prices. 


(7) Maintain reasonable, stable dividends, conserving surplus 
accumulated in periods of prosperity for such use in slack 
times, 





B. Industrial, Trade and Commercial Organ. 
izations: The power of business units is multi- 
plied and their leadership is strengthened by 
vigorous, intelligent and far-sighted trade organi- 
zations. Through them it is possible to carry the 
foregoing principles into action on an industry- 
wide basis, which is necessary to their realization 
in each industry as a whole and to the even 
balance among all industries requisite to stable 
progress. They should cooperate in: 


(1) Collection of data on costs, stocks, production, potential 
productive capacity and market conditions. 


(2) Interchange of credit information. 
(3) Development of codes of practice. 


(4) Establishment of standards of employment salaries and 
wages within the industry. 


(5) Development of opportunities for stabilizing business. 
(6) Study of market development. 


(7) Economic development and use of natural resources. 








GENERAL OBJECTIVES 





The following general objectives are fundamental in 


planning sound business developments: 


1. Maintenance of Established Standards of Living 


The belief that there is danger of a general over- 
production of wealth, that technical development 
necessarily involves unemployment, or that 
standards of living cannot be indefinitely in- 
creased is an economic fallacy. American business 
should not yield to it in any of the policies it 


pursues. Rather it must protect and preserve our 
economic standards and social traditions by main- 
taining high purchasing power and regularity of 
employment and dividend disbursements, based 
on more stabilized methods of management and 
financing made possible by long-term planning. 





RECOMMENDATION: Conserve and add to the gains achieved in the past ten 
years through technical advance, improved forms of industrial organization and 
methods of management, and new devices for financing industrial and market 
expansion. Increase efficiency in the economic production and distribution of goods 
and services so as to facilitate their widest possible consumption and thereby raise 





the standard of living of the American people. 


2. Stabilization of Future Business Growth 


So long as there are wide fluctuations in business 
and in price levels, the gains to some groups are 
cancelled by losses to others and there is no net 
gain to the country as a whole. The interests of 
the speculative and creditor groups should be 
subordinated to the interests of those concerned 
with the production and distribution of goods and 
services. The latter should have a larger measure 
of leadership in business policy to insure sound 
and lasting prosperity. 

This leadership can be exercised only by a more 
deliberate process of long term planning and 


organization for the direction and development of 
business operations. Such effort involves market 
analysis, sales control, product development, 
modernization of factory and office methods, fore- 
sight in purchasing, long-term financing of fixed 
capital requirements and a stimulated program of 
capital investment in 1931 for the restoration of 
business volume. All this must be supported by 
broader policies of coordination within the indus- 
try or trade, cooperation with labor and participa- 
tion in the organized development of regional and 
national resources. 


RECOMMENDATION: Direct individual and organized effort to check excessive and 
unbalanced industrial and financial expansion, and prevent wide changes in price 
levels. This will remove the incentive to speculative gain, avoid conflict of creditor and 
debtor groups, and promote confidence in long-term investment and borrowing. It will 
also encourage productive and commercial enterprise, maintain a steady increase in 
consumer purchasing power and stabilize business progress. 


3. Promotion of International Business Cooperation 


The world is economically interdependent. Though 
the United States is the dominant factor in world 
prosperity, she cannot maintain or increase her 
own prosperity indefinitely without sharing it 
with the world, nor can her business system sur- 
vive unless, by sharing its benefits, the other 
nations of the world can preserve their faith in it. 
This calls for a more active policy of interna- 


tional cooperation on the part of American busi- 
ness to assist in the gradual reduction or removal 
of unnecessary trade barriers that interfere with 
the natural exchange of goods and services be- 
tween peoples, the development of a more stabi- 
lized international mechanism for the movement 
of capital and control of credit, and the revision 
of war debts and reparations. 


RECOMMENDATION: Support individual or organized effort to promote cooperation 
among business and financial interests of the United States and other countries, in order 
to facilitate the normal international movement of goods, services and capital, and there 


by enhance economic stability at home and elevate standards of living abroad. 





A CHECK SHEET 


of Practical Suggestions 


for Planning a 


Company Program 


I1—Long Term Planning of Business Operations 


Analyzing 
the Business 


Sales 
Control 


Production 
Modernization 


Financial 
Policies 


A. Definitely abandon the yearly period as the basis for business operations, except in accounting 
matters. 


(1) Project business policies and planning, wherever possible, upon a three-year period or longer as a unit. 


B. Initiate research from the customer’s standpoint to determine: 
(1) To what extent established lines should be replaced, improved or simplified. 
(2) What additional markets can profitably be penetrated with these lines. 


(3) What new products can logically be added for present and new markets. 


Appropriations made for this research should be distributed over a long enough period to carry 
the project through without interruptions. (Some companies charge such appropriations to capital 
account just as they do the cost of a patent or a new building.) 


C. Carry this long term planning into sales control, involving distribution methods, sales forecasting 
‘ > z 5 S 
and pricing. 
(1) Revise present methods of distribution and service to conform to the best interests of the customer. 
(Example—establishment of retail stores by mail order houses.) 


(2) Prepare sales forecasts by products and by markets with regard to competition. (Leading institutions have found 
that modern sales forecasting can be correct within 2 to 3% for a year ahead and within 5 to 15% for three years 
ahead.) 


(3) Know costs and stop selling at a loss. Maintain firm minimum prices based on production costs. (Business history 
shows a high degree of prosperity among those companies, large or small, which have had the courage to stand on a 
minimum price that insured a profit.) 


(4) Plan sales organization, sales program and advertising on at least a three-year basis. 


D. Plan for uniform production as far ahead as possible on the basis of sales requirements already 
determined. 
(1) Modernize and replace every existing production facility, including plants, factory and office equipment and methods 


where it is possible to effect cost reduction and greater production flexibility. (Stores, banks, and offices have a 
production problem no less than factories.) 


(2) Do not expand production facilities in the mere hope for lower costs through larger production, but only where the 
long term forecast shows the necessity for additional facilities. 


(3) Base purchase of materials, supplies and equipment upon the marketing and production program for the three-year 
g 2 
period and make purchases as far ahead as practicable. 


E. Stabilize financing. Working capital requirements for labor and material, and business capital 

requirements for development and expansion, can be determined with reasonable accuracy for a 

period ahead by long term planning. 

(1) Do not depend permanently upon bank credit for purposes other than short-term loans for current working capital. 
(In the interim partial payment financing of equipment, etc., is widely accepted as sound business practice.) 

(2) Raise needed fixed capital requirements by bond or stock issues whenever reasonably advantageous. 

(3) Invest surplus in short-term commercial paper or good bonds rather than employing it in call money or for purely 


speculative purposes. 


Many of America’s soundest corporations have adopted these financial policies. 





ll—Coordination with Industry or Trade 


A. The success of long term planning for an individual business is multiplied and secured when 
similar policies are established throughout the industry. 


(1) Aid in the establishment and share in the active development of an industry, trade or commercial organization — 


(a) to collect data on costs, stocks, production, potential productive capacity and market conditions. 
(b) to interchange credit information. 


(c) to develop codes of practice. 


(d) to take full advantage of legal trade cooperation. 


(2) Cooperate to establish standards of employment, salaries and wages within your industry. (Labor is particularly 
susceptible to advantages offered by a business where long-term planning gives stable employment.) 


lI1—Promotion of National Prosperity 


Stabilization 
of National 
Purchasing 
Power 


Development 
of National 
Resources 


A. The net profits of a modern business depend not only on its own activities but on sustained 
business stability throughout the country. There is a vital responsibility upon each business enter- 
prise to do its share to provide national stability of purchasing power through — 
(1) A policy for employment. 
(a) Establish a minimum payroll based on the planned program of production and sales and consider this minimum 
payroll as a fixed charge on the business. (Example—the Procter & Gamble plan.) 
(b) Maintain a salary and wage scale that permits a high standard of living and thus of purchasing power. 


(c) In slack periods, preserve the organization of trained personnel by reducing hours of work per man rather than 
reducing number of employees. 


(dG) Set up a reserve to protect the security of employment in times of reduced production. 


(2) A policy for dividends. 


(a) Resist the temptation to pay out excessive sums in dividends in boom times. Rather place excess earnings in 


reserve and do not hesitate to use this reserve in slack times to maintain national purchasing power through 
dividend disbursements. (Example—U. 5. Steel Corp. policy.) 


(3) A policy for 1931 expenditures. 


Business cannot return to normal until there is put into circulation for one year an additional amount of money 
equivalent to approximately $300 per employed person over the amount spent in 1930. If individual business 
initiative is to assume the responsibility of returning the country to normal then each employer must accept his 
quota. Where the volume of business does not warrant this increase in the form of operating expenses, the 
money may be placed in capital expenditures—modernization, research for development, new patents, etc. 


B. Each business enterprise has a responsibility to aid in the development of regional and national 
resources. 


(1) Encourage and cooperate in the coordination and promotion of the economic area in which you are located through 


constructive programs for the improvement of agricultural, commercial, industrial and community development. 
(Example—New England Council.) 


(2) Assist in the work of national associations devoted to the improvement of business ethics, the promotion of higher 
standards in the commercial, industrial, financial and political administration of the country, and the simplification 
of the laws governing business. (Hxample—Chamber of Commerce of the United States.) 


1¥V—DM<aintenance of World Business 


International 
Business 
Cooperation 


Probably the greatest potential market for present and future American products lies in that foreign 
field represented by the present difference between the living standards of the American public and 
those of a billion and a half people in many other countries. Any slight increase in the living stand- 
ards of these vast populations will bring immediate benefits to American manufacturers, as the 
largest producers of those commodities contributing to labor saving and luxury. 


A. Support cooperative studies and formulation of world policies among business interests through 
international business organizations on such subjects as — 

(1) World tariffs. 

(2) Trade discriminations. 

(3) International movement of capital. 


(4) War debts and reparations. 


B. Promote uniformity in foreign trade practice by encouraging coordination among organized 
industries. 
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